Will there be any crucial decisions from the White House? 

Reagan orders review of Middle East policy 


fiy Dana Adams Schmid | 

St .it W.isliinjtinii ( nrri'S|icniik'nl 
W ASH INI i |(>N-- I silmur iiay.il Ihe 11 - 

miil! ul Soptciiihcr in many way* marks a 
new year more meaningfully Ihnn I Janu- 
ary. I 'ecim.sc I January does uni mark a 
change t>l the seasons whereas I Septem- 
|x*r dues signify tin- end of I lie summer 
holidays and Ihe beginning ul' school and 
.sterner autumn affairs And among ihe.se 
al fairs are not only preparations for a sig- 
nificant meeting between President Rea- 
gan and Soviet leader tiorlvichev and cru- 
cial dec i sii ins about arms control, hiniget 
and foreign hade, hut pu.vsiblv fateful de- 
cisions about the Middle hast' 

!o make these decisions President Rea- 
gan. winding up his convalescence at 
Rancho tie l‘ic!n m the California moun- 
tains, has directed the State Department 
to prepare a Middle East policy review 
with returning senim officials. 

Whatever the senior officials work out 
you may Iv sure that the last word will he 
spoken by the President himself, basically 
that word w-ill Ik* a decision as to whether 
the United Status should take the jniti.i- 
ti\c now to keep alive the peace tuo- 
gramme set lorth hv I f is Majestv King 
1 1 its sc i ii last May Ihe hall is m the Am- 
erican court, and some <■] the principal 
players ate corning to the Uniicd Slates 
liiis tttoiiih to get m some strategic shots. 

King Hussein will visit the United 
Nations general assembly 27 September. 
Also present will be Israel s foreign Min- 
ister ^ it/.hak Shamir and Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres. 

Die issue. I need hardlv lepeal. for it is 
so well known, is whether the United 
States would tvgiu a series o| crucial con- 
feiencc by inecliug with a delegation of 


Jordanians and Palestinians. The Jorda- 
nians had hoped that Richard \V. Murphy, 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and 
Soulli Asian Affairs, would enter into 
such talks during his visit to Amman (and 
Cairo and Jerusalem) last month, but he 
did not. He did not do so even though Jor- 
dan had provided a list of seven 
Palestinians at least two of whom had no 
connections with the PLO. fits excuse, as 
it is understood here, was that there was 
mi guarantee that his meeting with these 
gentlemen, oven the two completely 
nun- PLO members, would lead promptly 
to direct talks between Israel and the joint 
Jordanian/ Palestinian delegation. 

Why couldn't he gel such a guarantee? 
On the one hand he couldn't be sure that 
the Israelis would talk. On the other hand 
because Jordan and the PLO insisted on 
some kind of international meeting pref- 
erably the UN Security Council under the 
auspices of which the Israeli- Arab con- 
clave would take place. That would bring 
the Soviet Union into the Middle East pic- 
ture. I he United Stutcs wants absolutely 
to avoid that. Jordan on the other hund 
wants the international body with the So- 
viet Union to be there to avoid any kind of 
railroading of the Arabs into a disadvan- 
tageous agreement, and to give the 
a green tc ni more authority. 

One of the things the senior officials at 
the State Department have to think about 
is whether some other kind of inrterna- 
tional watchdog minus the Soviet Union 
would not be acceptable. 

One has to wonder whether President 
Reagan lias been adequately briefed on 
these problems, lie has been very largely 
isolated during Hie past month at his 
mountain ranch by (he strict supervision 
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King, Saudi Prince 
discuss mediation 


might help Reagan avoid a stalemate' 
Gorbachev. 


US Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy confers with His Majesty Kit, 
Hussein during his visit to Amman last month: US preconditions arc unaccepW 

of Nancy who has tried to minimize all 
strain on her 74- year-old husband. It was 
she who determined that the President 
should not make a side trip to London be- 
fore or after his meeting in Geneva with 
Gorbachev in November. And it was she 
who minimized the visits of all kinds of 
advisers to the ranch. 


One of the consequences of the Pre- 
sident’s relative isolation has been the 
growing influence of Robert D. McFar- 
lane, the National Security Adviser. He is 
said to enjoy a more inside track with the 
President than either Secretary of State 
Shultz or Secretary of Defence Weinber- 

not to include7hio niI?R rec ® ntl . J ! decided 1U u oi lear ana mstoricai grievances 
Carter advi««.r ; n ^ r ^ Z 1 a ^ or,ner legitimate claims, they need the L’n- 

forek.1 affairs nrl Jv® ,,St c ° f Wh ‘ l ® H ° USe SlateS l ° SOrt ° f lake them a11 * hind ‘ 
had S aed^ k ?£? lS0 - rS- Several Senators pull them that last distance. They tar 

hk imiovJt L nnH 10 " on . S^inds that do that final step without active iw- 
innovative and imaginative input veincnl of the United Stales. ■' 


Unfortunately there are few people 
probably not McFarlane — at the lopht 
ministration level who have a sen 1 
grasp of the crucial nature of King Hu 
ein’s peace initiative and the import*/ 
of an American initiative al this iir.; 
One person who does understand is Jd; 
Kipper, a resident fellow at the Amen,; 
Enterprise Institute who frequently t ‘ 
ducts seminars with the distinguished^ 
sitors to this country. As she put it aj 
recent interview: "The problem ii^ 
because the parlies are very inseewit 
full of fear and historical grievances! 


AMMAN (Star) — His Majesty King 
Hussein received on Wednesday 
night, Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince 
Abdullah Ibn Abdulaziz, and dis- 
cussed ways to improve Jordan's rela- 
tions with Syria. 

Crown Prince Abdullah is the head 
of the Arab League Reconciliation 
Committee which includes the Secret- 
ary General Chadli Klibi and Mr Moh- 
ammed Mzali, Tunisian Prime Minis- 
ter. Other members of the committee 
are from Tunisia, Saudi Arabia and 
the Arab League. 


The committee was formed at the 
recent emergency Arab Summit in Ca- 
sablanca, Morocco. It is aimed at 
paving the way for the ordinary ses- 
sion of the Arab summit which is sch- 
eduled for November in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia. 

Members of the committee arrived 
in Amman after a two-day visit to 
Damascus where they had talks with 
Syrian President Hafez Assad on the 
same issue. The committee is ex- 
pected to go back to Damascus today 
from where it will visit Iraq. 


Arafat, Masri 
warn of failure 


AMMAN (AP) — Foreign Minister Taher 
El- Masri and PLO Chairman Yasser Ara- 
fat are warning that US failure to help the 
Middle East peace process will encourage 
radicalism In the region. 

If the current Jordanian- Palestinian bid 
'for peace with Israel falls, Arafat said, 
then there will be no other chance for 
peaceful settlement In the Mideast and the 
future will be gloomy, giving radicals and 
fundamentalists a chance to become more 
active. 

Masri called on the United States to 
change Its present policy in the Middle 
East and towards the PLO and Palestinian 
people In order to avoid expansion of radi- 
cal and extremist groups, which will en- 
danger Western and American Interests In 
the region. 



Thatcher’s visit to Jordan aims 
at supporting peace efforts 
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By Lett Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — When Mrs Margaret That- 
cher flies Into Amman from Cairo next 
Wednesday, she will be the first ever 
serving British Prime Minister to visit the 
Kingdom of Jordan. That in itself will be 
sufficient lo give the visit a place in the 
history books. But it will be upon the en- 
couragement and support that she gives to 
the Middle East peace process, directed 
on to its new course in February by His- 
Majesty King Hussein and the PLO chair- 
man, Mr Arafat, that the international fo- 
cus of attention on Mrs Thatcher's visit 
wil concentrate. 

Here it must be acknowledged that Mrs 
inatcher's two- day visit to Jordan has 
wen better prepared by her own contacts 
*nth the Middle East than would normally 
m the case with one of her trips abroad. 
SJMy n °l have been to Jordan before 
™° u 8h she has been to Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf and went to Egypt in 1975 
“lore she became prime minister), but 
*Z had the benefit of full and fre- 
quent briefings by King Hussein on his vi- 
sits to London. 

Mrs Thatcher last saw the King in Lon- 
gs'. 1 ? Ju ne. when the Jordanian Prime 
ih.. St ,? r ’ 2ald Rifai, was brought into 
th * n apart from the fact that 

e British government is giving its full 
nvw 8 r t( ? Jorda n's efforts to set up 
^'^•talks on the Arab- Israeli dis- 
jJS'” 1 rs Thatcher is known to have a ge- 
if' 1 ?’ P®rsonal admiration for King 

In »kf n 8Qt * qualities he has displayed 
hi the peace process. 

tan! rs . Tliatcher ’ s visit comes at an impor- 
and wiU give substance and 
^J^^o^British policy on the Arab- 



Mrs Thatcher 

Israeli dispute, which has been well 
thought out. Britain fully understands 
and supports the process of negotiation 
mapped out by Jordan. 

British sources say they have no objec- 
tion in principle, or otherwise, to the in- 
clusion of PLO representatives in the Jor- 
danian delegation to meet the Americans. 
That is fully in line with the Venice Decla- 
ration of the EEC and Britain is ready to 
try to persuade the Americans and the Is- 
raelis to take a similar line. In- 
deed, this was the subject of a frank and 
fairly forthright exchange between Mrs 
Thatcher and the Israeli Deputy Prime 
Minister. Mr Yitzhak Shamir, when he vi- 
sited London in June. It is true that Bri- 
tain does have some reservations about 
the Jordanian idea of an international 
conference on the Middle East, preferring 
instead a guarantor role for the United 
Nations Security Council — away from the 
centre of the stage. But this is not the 
main probiem, as British sources see it. 

•* We feel it would be a mistake to be- 
'come too inflexible about that at this st- 
iage,” one British official told The Star. 


"It is the first step in the dance wlijch ore 
the important ones. And it is also impor- 
tant lo begin the dance and overcome the 
present impression of inactivitv. " 

And so, one can certainly expect Mrs 
Thatcher to make some declaration of 
support for King Hussein and Jordan’s 
peace efforts. But — on the other hand — 
it would be a mistake lo look for any sort 
of robust, ringing declaration which 
would raise the protests and the hackles 
of Ihe Israelis. For all her admiration for 
resoluteness. Mrs Thatcher knows when 
the private word is more useful than the 
public declaration. At this stage the Bri- 
tish government feels that the best service 
it can do for peace in the Middle East is lo 
encourage and persuade behind the 
scenes. It is expected that the Israeli 
Prime Minister, Mr Shimon Peres, will be 
visiting London at the turn of the year. 

Continued on page 32 

Palestinian 

wounded 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (API — Israeli 
soldiers shot and wounded a Palestinian 
who refused to stop for a security check In 
the occupied West Bank city of Ramallah 
on Wednesday, military sources said. 

He was the fifth Palestinian wounded by 
Israeli gunfire since Monday following in- 
creased army presence in the West Bank 
and occupied Gaza Strip to curb a wave of 
attacks on Israelis that have killed at least 
1 3 since last year. 

The shooting occurred shortly before 
1 1 00 GMT after the man and a second 
Palestinian refused soldiers' command to 
stop in the marketplace of the city. 20 ki- 
lometres north of Ocrupied Jerusalem. 


Mr Pierre Aubcrt 

Swiss minister 
on visit 

AMMAN (Star) — The Swiss Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Mr Pierre Aubcrt is due in 
Amman today. The visit is the first by a 
Swiss Foreign Minister to Jordan. 

Mr Aubcrt will meet and hold discuss- 
ions with His Majesty King Hussein, His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan and 
Prime Minister Zaid Rifai and other sen- 
ior Jordanian officials. Tho talks are ex- 
pected to focus on the latest developments 
in the Middle East and efforts being made 
to achieve peace in the region. 

Mr Aubcrt will address a ncwscoufer- 
cnce at the Intercontinental Hotel on Sun- 
day before his departure. 
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The Star has learned 


VnS\ M ^ est y Kln 8 Hussein Is expected to leave Amman for New 
^ , ® nd °f the month to attend celebrations marking the 
In a »niversary of the United Nations. 

peeled to hold talks with top American officials 
including President Reagan. 

I*'!?* Highness Crown Prince Hassan extended an lnvlta * Iou 
His Majesty King HuSseln to the head of Sudan’s Military 
GeneratAbdul Rahman Swaredd 
leader accepted the Invitation. 


ffftm tii 'rZ . thrown rrince nassaii — 

fv“JK s . Majesty King HuSseln to the head of Sudan’s Military 
Sudani. p €n ® r *T Abdul Rahman Swareddahab to visit Jordan. The 
“Me leader accepted the Invitation. 

nlsn r ^ B0nr i Minister of Planning, will head the 
SeoTii v 8-t,on t0 the World Bank meeting which will be 
Korea next month. 

AI-T?hi^lV S . ne ^ ambassador to Jordan Mr Saeed Ben Mustaph* 
Mr.Ai rr I s expected to arrive In Amman soon to assume duty, 
^■^barbl was formerly Tunisia's ambassador In .Lebanon. 
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Dr. NOUR-IDDIN ARAFAT, M.D, 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON 
AMERICAN BOARD OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Announces tho opening of Ills private oyo clinic In 
Shmeieoni. leam Al-Ajlouni SI., opposite Marriott Hotel, 
mem entrance. Khawaja Bldg. 

9 A.M. - S P.M. 

4 P.M. - 0:30 P.M. 

Except Fridays 


Dally Office Houra 


Phone: Clinic 679987. Residence 667338. 
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Following is the first pari of 
Najwa Najjar* a article on ha- 
rassment of students of the 
Birzeil University. The arti- 
cle was compiled with the 
help of an interview with Dr 
Salim Tamari a sociology 
professor at Birzeit Univers- 
ity. Dr Tamari was in Jordan 
recently to help organize the 
Rural Development Pro- 
gramme. 


BIRZEIT UNIVERSITY is an in- 
dependent Palestinian university 
located in the town of Birzeit. 
about 24 kilometres north of Jer- 
usalem. It is the oldest of the 
three main Arab universities in 
the Israeli occupied Wes! Bank. 
Birzeit started as a small school 
for the children of Birzeit village 
in 1921. By 1930 it became a 
full secondary school. Freshman 
college classes in arts and 
sciences were begun in 1953. 
and 1962 marked the year the 
first two year Associate in Arts 
und Associate in Sciences de- 
grees were granted. 

The university programme was 
expanded due to the pressing 
needs of Palestinian students for 
a full four- year university course 
especially after the occupation of 
‘he 'Vest Bank and Gaza in 
196 7. Bachelor of Arts and Bu- 
cheior of .Sciences degrees were 
awarded In 1976. 

During the past decade enrol- 
ment increased from a few hun- 
dred to over two thousand. The 
students who come from all parts 
of Palestine and from the Galilee 
are divided among Birzeit* s four 
colleges. 42 per cent of (he 


Institutional harassments 

The plight of Birzeit students 
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Entrance to the Birzeit University: Students under occupation 


2.500 students study in (he Col- 
lege of Arts. The rest are distri- 
buted among the Colleges of En- 
gineering, Science, Commerce 
and Economics. 

Students and staff at Birzeit 
University face numerous prob- 
lems with the military authori- 
ties who often interfere with 
(heir normal university activities 
and academic study. In order to 
hamper academic development 
and Institutional goals, the milit- 
ary authorities cause both insti- 
tutional and Individual harass- 


ment. These conditions prevail 
in all Arab Institutions of learn- 
ing in the occupied territories. 

Birzeit is seen by the Israelis 
as an autonomous zone where 
Palestinian national sentiments 
are articulated and expressed. 
For this reason Birzeit has been 
closed ten times since the Israeli 
occupation. Causes for closure 
range from student rallies to cul- 
tural festivals on campus. 

The military authorities need 
only give the reason of 1 security* 


for the order of closure to be 
given. Closure periods can range 
from two weeks to four months. 
University appeals have proven 
to be Ineffective because no judi- 
cial review of the orders is 
necessary. Closing the university 
is more than a form of institu- 
tional harassment, it is a method 
by which the military authorities 
are able to apply collective pu- 
nishment. 2500 students, at 
once, have their studies dis- 
rupted, and the development of 
their institutions retarded. 

Over 1500 books, periodicals 
and newspapers are banned by 
the authorities in the occupied 
territories. Books, periodicals, 
even academic and scientiiic 
texts and journals coming from 
the Arab world find the greatest 
difficulty in entering the West 
Bank. What this signifies for 
Birzeit researchers and students, 
is a forced isolation from the 
rest of the Arab world, culturally 
and intellectually. In addition to 
restrictions on reading material, 
the restrictions on surveying 
government institutions and con- 
ducting research in villages, 
towns, and refugee camps, ser- 
iously impedes the process of 
sound academic research. 

Birzeit University is required 
to pay full customs duties .and 
taxes on all Imports of educa- 
tional equipment. Taxes reach 
80 per cent on some imports. 
Israeli universities, on the other 
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starting 22/9 

Students can use computers on Sunday 
morning. 1 JD per one hour. 

Courses for . adults and teachers 

Courses for adults and teachers 


Computer Monday & Thursday / Saturday & 

Wednesday 10-11.30 

• Fees 30 JD - 5 weeks Starting 
„ . loth September. 

Fainting ,■ (For teachers) Saturday & Wednesday 

„ . ” Q-b pm. . .«■ . 

Handcraft Fees 3 0 JD -: 2 : months Starting i 8 th . 


Painting 

Glass 


Monday & Thursday 6 - 8 pm ; • V • / 
for 3 Starting 19tH- 


hand, are exempt from thou • 
payments and instead re S 
subsidies from the govern^ 

Donations and grants to Birzeit 
University are subject toX 
whims of the military authori. 
ties. The Israeli government f 
must approve the donations ad l 

? rant i l i rSt * For sample i 
turned down a $100,000 grant i 
for the Faculty of Engijaeertni 
for four years now. Anytime the 
government has the power to ex I 
ercise this constraint, It does so. 1 

Both Arab and foreign faculty I 
members who are not residents * 
of the West Bank must obtain 1 1 
work permit before starting mi 
at Birzeit University. From Au- 
gust 1982 to November 1983 I 
the military government at- 
tempted to force the non- resi- 
dent faculty members to sign a 
new work permit application. 

The application contained a ! 
political oath - not to engage ia 
any political activity and not to ! 
provide any assistance to the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion ( PLO) , described as a ter- 
rorist organization. The facultKS 
refused to sign the oath because 
they viewed it as unnecessary 

R oliticizatlon of work permits, lu 
iovember 1983, the oath was 
frozen and an acceptable work 
permit application wsb agreed 
on. However, as of August 1984 
the military government has re- 
fused to issue any work permits. 

In an attempt to further dis- 
turb the academic freedom of 
Birzeit University, the military 
commander of the West Bank 
issued in July 1980, Military Or- j 
der 854. This order reduces the 1 
autonomous status of the univ- 
ersity to the status of a high 
school. Since high schools are 
completely controlled by the Is- 
raeli Ministry of Education in 
terms of syllabus and the types 
of students admitted, the univ- 
ersity would be subject to the 
. same restrictions. 

The military authorities would 
have the power not only to re- 
view the curriculum and pro- 
gramme development, ai)d in- 
side over who will be admitted, 
they would also have the power 
to issue and revoke the universi- 
ty’s annual license and regulate 
the hiring of the faculty. The 
supervision of the military gov- 
ernment is meant to place severe 
limitations on the academic 
freedom and the functioning of 
the university. To this day how- 
ever, the military authorities 
have not been able to Implenwj 
any part of Military Order 854 
due raainiy to the strong resis; 
tance of the students and staff. 

Institutional harassments ar* 
attempts by the military authon* 
ties to hinder thd students nor- 
mal progress in their academy 
careers. These, howeVer, w 
not the only harassments twj 
the students, faculty and »»• 
face. There are numerous M®; 
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RENAULT 


Automotive Innovation with Flair 


1986 models available now 


Renault 9 : Intelligent automobile design. 

Renault 1 1 : The build of a champion. 

Renault 18 : Master of the road. 

Renault Fuego : Aerodynamite. 

Renault 25 : The new face of prestige. 

Renault Espace : The car of the future. 

Why don’t you come for a demonstration at our showroom now? 



Renault 1986 price-list (duty-free) 

Model ■ Price (JD) 

R9 TL 1800 

R9 TSE 2100 

R9 TSE ( + A/C) 2500 

R25 GTS ( + A/C) 4000 

N.B. Special offe r on all 1985 models. 

* Watch out for the new space-a ge car... the ultra-comfortable Renault Espace HI 

RENAULT ■ ■ • always one step ahesd 
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Import regulations 

THE JORDANIAN Chambers of 
Commerce Union this week sent 
a memo Co Prime Minister. Zaid 
Rifai. which covered sugges- 
tions, demands and viewpoints 
concerning the commercial sec- 
tor. This follows decisions taken 
recently by the cabinet to steer 
and control the volume and types 
of imports into Jordan. 

As import regulations have 
been enforced, part of the com- 
mercial sector may surfer. Thus, 
(he memo calls on the govern- 
ment for its help to issue direc- 
tions by which there will be co- 
ordination among the industrial 
niul commercial sectors. 

The memo supports the recent 
move to protect local industries, 
and has dcscrilwd it as a national 
need, and it basis for (lie general 
political and economic stability 
of the country. However, the 
memo stales that the concept of 
local industries should be further 
defined. I his includes looking 
into tile way raw and primary lo- 
cal materials are used, the Jorda- 
nian manpower employed and re- 
viewing the conditions of local 
industries to achieve quality and 
quantity of production simul- 
taneously. 

Industrial survey 

The first phase of the 1984 in- 
dustrial survey began last Satur- 
day. The field survey, curried 
out by the Department of Public 
Statistics, aims at gathering data 
and statistics covering all eco- 
nomic sectors in Jordan by defin- 
ing. among other things, the 
number and types of industrial 
corporations in Jordan, the num- 


ber of employees, Hnd the level 
and volume of production. 

The outcome will be good espe- 
cially os it can be used as a basis 
Tor development and planning 
and the establishment of the 
projected Economies Data Bank. 

The last industrial survey was 
conducted in 1980 to review the 
situation of 5,141 industries of 
1 979. 

Industrial trip 

The commercial attaches of 
Arab and foreign embassies in 
Amman gathered last Saturday 
for a day's visit to a number of 
Jordanian industries nnd facto- 
ries. 

The trip formed part of the 
Second Jordanian Festival of 
NaliniiHl Industries, which began 
on I I August. The first leg or 
the tour tnok the group to the 
Jordan Industrinl Cities Corpora- 
tion. and the Industrial City at 
Suhub. (he lenther factory at 
Awajan. the Jordan Dyes Com- 
pany factory, the Jordan Inter- 
national Company of Ovens 
Manufacturing and the Furniture 
mid Ready-made kitchens facto- 
ries. 


Thinkers meet 


His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan will patronize the 
Arab- European Dialogue which 
will be organized by the Arab 
Thought Forum at the Amman 
Marriott Hotel on Thursday and 
Friday 19-20 September. 


The 25 participants are mem- 
bers of the forum and personali- 
ties representing the thought fo- 
rums of a number of European 
countries. 

Topography 

A projected regional topogra- 
phic training centre now has its 
specific aims and details, follow- 
ing the week-long United 
Nations Seminar on the Esta- 
blishment of a Regional Topogra- 
phic Training Centre, which 
ended on Saturday at the Jordan 
National Geographic Centre. 

Participants came up with re- 
commendations related to the 
nature of these projected cen- 
tre's administration, sections 
nnd sub-divisions and personnel, 
financing procedures and selec- 
tion of trainees. It has been sug- 
gested that trainees should be 
technicians who hold diplomas in 
land surveying. The 12-18 
months training courses will pro- 
vide graduates of this centre 
with diplomas in surveying, and 
land or maritlne map- making. 

Participants also outlined the 
activities such a centre should 
carry out on a regional basis. 
These include Arabizing topogra- 
phic expressions and vocabulary, 
the establishment of a topogra- 
phic data bank which would 
stress the gathering of especially 
topographic information of the 
Arab world, and the publishing 
of series of magazines, and 
other publications. 

It was also recommended that 
the centre could be based In Jor- 
dan, and for the time being, at 


. % Sawsan Musaljam 
Special lo The Star 

..'THE SECOND annual Media 
Awards for the North African 
! 'and Middle East regions are sch- 
. eduted to be announced by the 
> Population Institute in Alexah- 
: oria. Egypt i|i December: 

^*0 Media. Awards programme 
.\is, open to print and electronic' 

-■media. The Awards! strand Avur 


dividual reporting effort, best 
editor iai effort, test columnist, 
best television programme, test 
periodical, best documentary and 
best feature film. 

in an interview with The Star 


this week. Dr Adleh Mutlag, entiai goals, Dr Mutlag said. the 
head of the Women s Federation Population Institute is interested 

Itl 'lrhin nnr immhpr nflha KI,. _• . ' . • a. 


-■media. The Awards! spread over* 

lhe * Ves ‘ !!?" is i U{ L 8 '' while as welfTs helping to^st imulate 

^ ^r- '... £?.* ^^v^trlljiited thro- . high standards of journalism, . 

Ihe Middle East and. Asia. ugh their journalistic: work or* , ' : . ■ ■ J ' _ ■ . 

pAnuiAtin**. E rt ant„V 'through electronic media endea- l! The Media Awards Programme 

vo Mrp to the education of the pu- of promoting these 

’* I re ®^ J bUc in a meritorious manner, high standards of factual wri(- 

: *3 I » I - . ! f: ing.-; credibility and conviction 

• jf® Dr .Mutlag added that the Popu- through recognizing individual 

■ W; toVerage in. > lation Institute is dedicated to excellence in population- related 
! hiajor- daily -j making populajitmaa inlernatlo- news, coverage, she noted. Dt 

- newspaper dal . priority : by creating awaro- Mtnlag said that the award? for 

* : nB , s * of lh ® populntion probiemin, media excellence in population 
, ||»etH£0us hftwX.HfM'yloe, test relation to resources in, 4 conti- ..foporUng and coverage are made 

* ‘"V". ' '* ' j ny-.ll»: Panel of Judges who are 

j; :IW ? : ■ ; -i ^ .1 :• ' V appoints by the.. Population In- 

AdMfMk: ‘.i • •, • stilutfl and are entitled to exerc- 

*?*■ 

l V-i f - ^ V.- TO'^ ff^^d.for the programme. 

t^|;v ' : vH : ■ ^ nwseddntothe DfkUnguistefd 


in Irbid and member or the Mer 
dia Awards panel of judges, :said 
the awards afe aimed at drawing 


. , . , , . . ’ . ■ Y - * v wmwhv im/iB in- ucuui 

attention tp .world- wide ■ popula- knowledge of population issue?, 


the Jordan National Geographic 
Centre. 

Petra’ s physics 


“Laser Beams and Applica- 
tions", the topic of the Third Pe- 
tra School of Physics, was tho- 
roughly discussed for nine days 
until Monday when the confer- 
ence ended. Seven lectures from 
Europe and the United States 
steered discussions among the 
some 50 Jordanian and Arab 
physicists and scientists who 
took part in the seminar. 

The Fourth Petra School of 
Physics will be held in 1987. 

It is expected that the lectures 
of the First Petra School of Phys- 
ics will be published this month, 
to be followed by those of the 
second school within the present 
academic year. 

Back to school 


Over one million school chil- 
dren in Jordan returned to their 
class rooms for the 1985/1,986 
academic year which began last 
Monday. 


. College Exams. . . 


Only 62.69 per cent of the 
19,456 students who sat for the 
General Community College Di- 
ploma Examination this year 
passed. The students, the fifth 
batch of second- year college 
undergraduates, come from Jor- 
dan's 43 community colleges, I 9 
of which are government owned. 
The 103 fields of specialization 
of students are included in six 
major training programmes: edu- 
cation, social work, engineer- 
ing, medicine, commerce and 
agriculture. 


North African, Mideast Media 
Awards to be announced in Dec. 


Dually deteriorating environment 
and by developing strong leader- 
ship prepared to design and im- 
plement solutions lo population 
problems throughput the world. 

In order to achieve its two ess- 


in encouraging individual edi- 
tor?, news directors and journal- 
ists to acquire a more in-depth 


as well as helping to stimulate 
high standards of journalism, , 

\ The Media Awards Programme 
is a means of promoting these 
high Standards of factual wil- 
ing.- ; credibility and conviction 

lknuu.1. !_ ' , Ji j'. 


12 categories: 




UNRWA’ s boss f 

When Mr Olof RydbedJ 
Amman soon for a four.? 
sit, it will most probablvii 
|ast visit to Jordan 
toner General of the l! 
Nations Relief and V 

< A tt?. r Pales,iM *4 

will arrive in Amman on Si 
22 September via the Kina ft 
ein Bridge. A reception *" 
held in his honour the said 
at the Jordan Intercom^ 
Hotel. On Monday. Mr hi 
will meet with newsmen m 
dan. He is also expected io|f 
talks with Prime Minister 
Rifai and senior Jordanian 
cials. He will leave Aram. 
Damascus on Wednesday]! 
lember. 

Futile lands 

The issues of renting gn 
ment-owned land In lhe« t i 
and southern parts or in 
the protection of agrio. 
land from erosion, and thii i 
ifying of land use were the ; 
topics discussed thorough!; i 
Friday by the Agriculture C 
cil. The five- hour min 
which was headed by Prime! 
Ister Zaid Rifai. 


People’ s Army 

The first batch of trawl 
the Peoples Army, based iT 
Balqa Governorate. will "pf 
ate" on Thursday 1 2 Septa 
at a ceremony held at Sain* 
the patronage of the Mini 5 -? 
Interior Mr Hassan Kayed r 

The 600 trainees have cjj. 
gone a month-long trainluil 
gramme on light amrs ani* 
defence. | 
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A group picture of Some ■ members of the PopuJaHj A ^ 
. Standing l first from right) is Mr Werner Fornos. Dr Al 
. is third, from right. 

Population Institute; 1.10 Mary- Middle East regions. 
rte.nd Avenue, NEi ' Ste. 207, . Wo _ h | nH ton-base‘ , f’ 

> Washington DC, 20002. Entries • . Th ® s prf»S 

■must te; subfnltled 60 days be- tio n Institute iS ( 

fore rthe . hnnbuncement of the fuiiv recognUerJ 1 

: • ' news media must pjg^ 
I'.-Mr-' ... population is to t# . . ■ 

.V^AlvjtipminsupM.must.be-'ac-- 
companied.by the actual entry 1 ' n nheW 

material as .well a? a justi flcatlbn Werner Fornos 0 t ^ ftf 
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.puiationreportingand .coverage' 

I vfeV© 5 ^ b®? 1 daily; '^awi Al-' '■ 
- ; Sha!ftV newspiMr.qnd the> Best ‘ 
. periodical* v ‘ Al:TahmWji‘ maga-- 
j^fth^Afjribah’ and 
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BESIDES THE United States of 
America, Jordan is the second 
country to try drawing maps 
from using space photographs, 
according to Dr Farouq Al-Baz. 
An Arab- American, Dr Al-Baz is 
a leading National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency (NASA) 
scientist In the fields of geology 
and astronomy. 

He played a keyrole in the 
Apollo Programme, as one of 
five who selected the site on 
which the first man landed on 
the Moon on 20 July, 1969. It 
was also through his geographic 
space photography predictions 
that the first oil-producing well 
was found at the Mu.rgan Field in 
the Suez Gulf. 

Dr Ai-Baz was in Amman last 
week to attend the United 
Nations Seminar on the Esta- 
blishment of a Regional Topogra- 
phic Training Centre, held at the 
Jordan National Geographic Cen- 
tre. Star Reporter Kathy Kaklsh 
had the following interview with 
Dr Al-Baz. 

Question: Dr Ai-Baz, you have 
presented a lecture at the UN Se- 
minar. Can you brief us about 
whnt it was. 

Answer: My lecture basically was 
about map- making from space 
photographs, because, as you 
know, maps are very important 
in development. If you think 
back in history, you find that 
maps came with civilization. 
Once we saw civilization on 
Earth, among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the first map was pro- 
duced. This is something like 
.3,000 years ago. That map was a 


Jordan to draw maps with the 
help of space photographs 


map of a gold-mine, meaning 
something for development. 

From that time until the begin- 
ning of this century, mapmaking 
had been done by surveying from 
ground — measuring distances, 
elevations of mountains and 
depths of valleys, etc. But with 
the beginning of this century, a 
whole new revolution occured as 
soon as we realized aeroplanes 
can be utilized in taking photo- 
graphs in map- making. 

Right now, we are witnessing 
a whole new revolution, which is 
that spacecraft can take photo- 
graphs from space, covering lar- 
ger areas for mapmaking. This is 
basically what we are speaking 
about at this time. 

Q: And this, basically, is your 
field of specialization. 

A: I have been involved In space 
photography for I 8 years now, 
and with all the things we have 
learnt from the Apollo Pro- 
gramme and Skylab Programme 
for photographing the surface of 
Mars, we are now trying to apply 
how to photograph Earth specifi- 
cally for map- making, looking 
for underground mineral and 
water resources — things that 
deal with development, particu- 
larly the development of coun- 
tries like ours in the Arab world 
where we have basically no 
clouds, so we can see the land 



Farouq al-Baz 

anytime we look down from 
space as well as the lack of vege- 
tation, everything wc sec is the 
bare soil and rock. So we rigure 
out the composition of these — 
and that is why I am saying that 
we can definitely benefit in map- 
making and the development of 
our lands from space techn- 
ology. . . 

A: Even though it is far away 
and even though we have not as 
Arab countries participated in 
the design of the technological 



The publishing business 

Part 2 : What the publishers say 


Samir R, Eid Next, is the difficulty in mar- 

Special to The Star keting Jordanian books in the 

Arab world. For example, the 
"THERE IS a printing law in publishing house of Ibn Roshd 
Jordan, a Turkish law," said Mr published 29 titles in two years 

• Ali Hussein Khalaf, owner and with 75000 copies whereas the 
manager of Dar Ibn Roshd For demand does not exceed 25,000 

.' Publishing and Distribution. The copies. 

' Mr Khalil Sawahri aUhe Kar- 

- KtfSSip We " “ the .House for Distribution and 
. • . . H Publishing said publishing in Jor- 

w Khalaf said the publishing dan" is still in its preliminary 
,9J“inesS in Jordan answers to stages and has not reached the 
; ;tne Jordanian Printing Law level acquired by other Arab 
number 33 of 19.73; The law re- nations such as Lebanon, Syria, 

■ Printers . to obtain a and Iraq. And I think that it is 

license for publishing.- imperative that more efforts be 

Although this law ornanizes made in Jordan to better lhe 
. ;Wdenh4 eS pSblisSng 8 neve^ of printing books to 

hcless it does not make publish- ™; tch A th S ^yels acquired by 
. . Ing a vigorous activity, he said. other Ara ^ ) natl0ns ‘ 

. V , ■ ' In order to achieve this result, 

' ■ - rtf Khalaf suggested that the Mr Sawahri said it is necessary 
14 1Sh 1 8 houses be responsible for the country to lower the taxes 

:■ -inemselves culturally and le- imposed on paper, in particular, 

: rSi dL on tb ® bbok8 and period!- since it is nearly double the price 
at lh ®y Print. Only then he of that in Lebanon. This will 

• Kin, y° uld Ideas - and opihlons make the Jordanian publisher 

“Only and the people feel lower his prices and compete 
y* flpw of ideas. with other Arab publishers. 

Mr Khalar made three observa- Mr Sawahri said there are 
on the printing of books In about 70 publishing houses but a 

Jordan; -T. ; . few of them are working. Those 

J* A» in . most Arab coun- lhat have work puWish univers- 
h.jes, Jordan lacks famous writ- Uy. religious, and historical 
y a !« e l hen Is given to the books, 
famnfin of the book not to how publishing houses basically are 
Rf JOrda ; in '' eed or support given by lhe 
S ! tiSSrSli 1 Is - rated second Ministry of Culture and this sup- 
: M areas of JgS Js Stained b y way of selling 


; knowledge. -• 1 • ' ; i . 1 ; 

■ Sife ? 05t . s , arc very expend 
• ' mosf 8U »v are nearly the 

: SS&- -the Arab 

■ tuffllr’ .reasons' why 

nrnli p ir, OU8 ®. s ®ro having 

-■ booklet.' ” ^ al marketing \of 

: eoSSJS.” l ^^tbra* Er!- 

■ = i5 n°f Siven to 

• X t&iZt™***** due t0 h* 

lure curriculum of cul- 

' knd education 
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port is obtained by way of selling 
.to the Ministry some of the 
books published by these houses. 

On'his part, Mr Said Darweesh 
of the Aishqrq Agency for Pu- 
blishing said publishing is a no- 
ble, profession. This is due to its 
. basic relationship with culture 
' on the one hand and Its role in 
formulating the character of peo- 
ple on the other. ‘.‘Talking about 
publishing is like talking about 
the printed wprd that expresses 
;• ;the writer’s thoughts that he wl- 
shes .to get across to- -the 
reader, he added. In Jordan, 


there are many writers and thin- 
kers who have been able to get 
their thoughts across to the Arab 
reader in general and the Jorda- 
nian reader in particular. 

Mr Darweesh said however 
that there still are many writers 
and thinkers who have not been 
able yet to get across to the 
reader. The publisher is himself 
viewed as a very important part 
of the whole publishing business 
for it is he who chooses between 
books for publishing. Overlook- 
ing this fact would certainly pro- 
duce a negative reaction in (he 
Helds of thought and publishing. 

Mr Darweesh many publishing 
houses were established iu Am- 
man after the start of the civil 
war in Lebanon, and Beirut 
would no longer be the centre of 
Arab publishing. 

He said in talking about pu- 
blishing, one must also mention 
printing. There are over 170 
printing companies in Jordan but 
only a few of these are able to 
accomplish quality work espe- 
cially when it comes to colour 
printing. Printing in colour is 
very expensive due to the high 
taxes imposed on paper and 

K rinting objects and equipment. 

Ir Darweesh said if the taxes 
are lifted, there will be a ‘‘revo- 
lution" in the world of printing 
here because the necessary 
professional qualities are there. 

Even though R Is a! relatively 
young corporation, Alsharq has 
made great contribution to the 
publishing, business. In two 
years, more than 30 publications 
have been distributed while mod- 
ern electronic equipment has 
been brought in to serve this pur- 
pose. The agency is preparing to 
publish a yearly book about 'or- 
dan entitled "This Is Jordan V 

"We hope that this book will 
appear with the highest grade 
level when it domes tb the sub- 
ject matter and the artistic 
work" Mr Darweesh siaid. 


equipment. I'm saying that these 
types of technologies available 
reduce time that is necessary, 
and therefore the cost, of map- 
making, of looking for mineral 
resources, of which lands to 
develop and where it codld'be 
most probable to find under- 
ground resources. All the utiliza- 
tions of the new space technolo- 
gies can help us a great deal in 
developing countries like ours. 

Q: You've mentioned something 
about photographing the surface 
of Mars. I'm quite curious about 
this project. Can- you elaborate 
on it, although it may not have 
much relevance lo our topic 
here. 

A: Quite the contrary, it is rele- 
vant. We have learned how to 
photograph and how to interpret 
surface features and how lo 
make maps Tor explorations from 
the photography of the Moon and 
Mars, because for instance, in 
the earliest purl of the Apollo 
Programme, wc had to send as- 
tronauts to the Moon only after 
we could answer the questions of 
where do we send them, what 
areas do we look for landing 
sites, and after landing there, 
what do they do? So they need a 
map. 

Thus, we have recently learnt 
the techniques of first mapmak- 
ing, and the interpretation of 
surface features of planetary bo- 
dies on the Moon. Then came 
the exploration of Mars. Mars is 
a bit similar to Earth. It has an 
atmosphere, water at the shape 
of ice — and indeed has all kinds 
of features like volcanic rocks 
and so on like Earth. So we 
learnt a little more by photo- 
graphing Mars from orbit and af- 
ter the spacecraft landed on its 
surface. What we are doing now 
really relates to what we have 
learnt from photography, 
map-making and interpretation 
from the Moon and Mars. 

Q: So with experience gained far 
away, we learn how to apply it 
here at home. Dr Al-Baz, al- 
though Arabsat is a communica- 
tions satellite, do you think that 
one day it could help us in this 
area of study. 

A: Arabsat, per se, would not 
help us in this area of study. 
However, it is the first space 
project that Arabs agree upon, 
participate in and work with. It 


jordan 


is really the beginning of space 
programmes as it applies to Arab 
countries. It will help us also 
communicate with each other — 
easier and perhaps cheaper. But 
as far as the collection of scienti- 
fic data is concerned, particu- 
larly about Earth and its resour- 
ces, Arabsat would not allow. 

This is why 1 have suggested 
the starting of something, or 
planning for it. which 1 called 
Islamsat, which would collect 
scientific information about Isla- 
mic countries. We can send a 
satellite on a space shuttle like 
Arabsat. roaming in earth's orbit 
and taking photographs specifi- 
cally designed for map- making 
and development projects in all 
Islamic countries — and each 
country would get its set of pho- 
tographs. 


In this way, wc would have 
bcneflttcd from all the things we 
have learnt from studying Earth 
from space, and apply it to some- 
thing ihnt is required and 
nccessarry and needed to deve- 
lop economically. 

Q: Moving from space and buck 
down lo Eurth. at the Jordan 
National Gcorgraphic Centre. 
Concerning this seminar on the 
establishment of a possible re- 
gional topographic centre in the 
Arab world. If such a centre is 
established, do you think such 
work can be carried out by such a 
projected centre? 

A: That's a verv good question. 
As a matter of fact, Jordan hap- 
pens lo be the first country out- 
side the United States of Am- 
erica to try making maps from 
space shuttle photographs. I 
talked to His Majesty King Huss- 
ein about this camera, and to His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan who sent a letter to the 
head of NASA, asking for acqui- 
sition of pictures of Jordan from 
the space shuttle with the First 
flight of this large camera. So it 
did. 

The National Jordan Geogra- 
phic Centre has taken all the 
support data for the mission so 
we will set all the technical peo- 
ple to know when they'll receive 
the photographs, and as soon as 
the film was developed, pieces of 
Jordan were cut out and mailed 
here. And as a matter of fact, 
the group of Arab map-makers 
here are going to see for the first 
time a photograph or Jordan 
from space in the process of 
map- making. 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 


Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT 


APOLLO.. . ... The Most Reliable 

Name in Travel & Tourism 
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agriculture 

Food and the environment 


nil 


UKSI’ITK THE doubling of world agriculture pro- 
duction in the past 25 years, more than 500 mill- 
ion people still do not have access to adequate sup- 
plies of fond. And production will need be in- 
creased 60 per cent from present levels to meet the 
projected needs of the global population in the 
year 2000. To achieve this level of production, 
the earth’s natural resources must be protected 
and judiciously exploited on a sustainable basis. 
Paradoxically, the struggle to Teed the present po- 
pulation offers the most serious threat to the natu- 
ral resources required to sustain future genera- 
tions. 


The environ nit: tit tends to be 
presented us u general entity 
which is threatened in some 
way, ranging from nuclear pollu- 
tion to poisoning with iiutes- 
ir actable pesticides. But. where 
food production is concerned, 
the focus needs to he narrowed 
down In Hus context, an envi- 
i ohmic nt may he a plot of furm- 
luiul, >i st ream, or a storage 
ware house. Thus, environmental 
it.im.ige must i cully lx- fought on 
u myriad of sniiiti kitilclields. 
most of them in the Third 
World, where famine and mal- 
nutrition ure must acute. 

.Soil degradation 

Hod is the earth's most pre- 
cious natural resource, and also 
probably the nioM ill-treated. 
Without soil, there would be no 
hunl apart from that provided by 
the risers and seas. Yet, for the 
most part, people attach little va- 
lue to this vital resource. 
Through carelessness and delib- 
erate misuse some 5-7 million 
hectares of good agricultural 
land are being destroyed each 
year. 

Water and wind erosion ac- 
count for most soil destruction, 
and both are caused primarily by 
the unwise removal of nutural 
vegetation. If trees on steep 
slopes are cut to open new land 
for farming, heavy rains quickly 
wash away the fertile topsoil. 
This not only reduces production 
on the hills but often leads to 
flooding or agricultural land in 
the valleys below. Water erosion 
causes massive damage in nearly 
all of Ihu developing countries. - 
In India, Tor example, 90 million 
of (he country's 297 million hec- 
tares are affected by water ero- 
sion. 

Wasting water resources 

Beyond soil, water is the other 
basic resource which is abso- 
lutely indlspensibte to food and 
agricultural production. Two fac- 
tors mrtke water conservation 
problems particularly delicate. 
First, unlike soil which fa used 
almost exclusively for agricultu- 
ral production, voter resources 
knust satisfy many demands. Sec- 
ondly, water is almost always in 
b slate of flux and is not usually 
owned as such- This movement 
and lack of ownership has often 
led to a callous perspective on 
water : conservation. Although 
fiitdiDg enough water Is a prim- 
ary; concern of most farmers, 
very fe;w concern themselves 
with what -happens once It runs' 


off their land, for example , was- 
te* arf- ttumped into rivers with 
little thought for Their impact on 
CulUvBtqfsdownsireain. 

One way in which the negative 
effects Of waste water disposal 
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. for example, an FAO project has 
demonstrated that, cotton and 
wheat plants can be irrigated 
with waste water . at several, 


rc-uscd for irrigation during the 
appropriate periods. Ibis makes 
more efficient use of water re- 
sources, and also allows more of 
the run-off to be absorbed into 
the ground where it is naturally 
filtered before returning (o the 
primary source. 

If pru|XTly treated, sewage 
water can ulso lx 1 re-used for ir- 
rigation. In Galkirouc township 
of Botswana, fur example, an 
l'AO project is developing a 20 
hectare sued farm which will be 
irrigated with effluent from the 
municipal sewage plant. Use of 
sewage water must be carefully 
controlled to ensure that the ef- 
fluent is not applied to crops 
which may be eaten raw, for ex- 
ample saliid vegetables. To help 
countries develop safe proc- 
edures. in October 1 9 S 5 FAO is 
holding a “Regional Seminar on 
Treatment and Use of Sewage 
Effluent for Irrigation” in Cy- 
prus. 

Fertilizer contamination 

In the drive to produce more 
from the land, world consump- 
tion of mineral fertilizers has in- 
creased more than five- fold in 
the past .10 years, from 22 
million tonnes in the early 
I 950's to 11 5 million tonnes in 
19X2/1983 

Most of the increase has come 
in the industrialized countries; 
therefore, environ mental dam- 


age resulting from improper fer- 
tilizer use is largely u problem 
for the developed world. Conta- 
mination with nitrogen fertilizer 
is changing the ecological ba- 
lance of streams and especially 
lakes. The nitrogen stimulates 
an excessive growth of algae and 
other water plants, which as 
(hey die and decay, rob the water 
of oxygen, killing off most forms 
of aquatic life. The high organic 
content of the water also makes 
it unsuitable for irrigation, and 
for human consumption. 

Through its Fertilizer Pro- 
gramme, FAO is helping coun- 
tries increase the efficient use of 
mineral fertilizer in food produc- 
tion. FAO is also helping coun- 
tries develop alternative methods 
or increasing soil fertility. In 
many countries, staple crops are 
being rotated with legumes and 
other plants which return nu- 
trients to (he soil. Incrcnscd use 
of organic fertilizers is also im- 
portant 

Pesticide poisonings 

FAO estimates that us much as 
40 per cent of all the food man 
produces is, in fnct, eaten by 
pests and predators. To try to 
gain the upper hand in a compe- 
tition in which he is vastly out- 
numbered, man has turned in- 
creasingly lo (he use of pes- 
ticides. Unfortunately, pes- 
ticides are toxic products by their 
very nature, and if improperly 
used, even small amounts can 
wreak havoc on the environ- 
ment. 

Pesticides also represent a 
grave danger to the physical 
health of Hie farmers themsel- 
ves. All too often, farmers store 
pesticides in containers which 
ire later used for food or drink- 
ing water. Or, even worse, they 
may spread pesticide with their 
bare hands. The danger of mis- 
use of pesticides is particularly 
great among smallholders who 
are often sold pesticide by 
weight, without any instructions 
or warnings at ail. 
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What is Jordan doing? 


WHAT IS JORDAN doing to 
boost Us food production and 
to conserve its scarce soil and 
water resources? -The follow- 
ing is a brief guide to some of 
the projects now underway or 
under planning. 

• The World Food Programme 
supported Highland Develop- 
ment Project has been pro- 
moting terracing and tree 
planting activity in hilly areas 
both to preserve soil and ex- 
pand stone fruit and olive 
growing.’ The project has 
recently been extended for a 
frirther two years. 

• The Australian Dry Land 
Farming Project which invol- 
ves an integrated project to 
introduce fodder crops in ro- 
tation with wheat in rain- fed 
grain growing areas. This 
should help to maintain soil 
quality, boost wheat and fod- 
der production and intro- 
duce better farming techniq- 
ues. 

• The Lejjun rangeland im- 
provement project. An 
agreement for a pilot project 
has been signed between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme (UNEP). 
Experience gained at Lejjun 
should ultimately be used in 
improvement schemes for up 
to one million dunums throu- 
ghout Jordan as a barrier to 
desertification and a means of 
improving grazing. 

• The Highland Development 


Programme. A new USAID 
supported project which will 
establish a National Agricul- 
tural Research and Techn- 
ology Transfer Centre and 
five regional research and ex- 
tension centres to maximize 
use of new agricultural 
research in improving yeilds 
in Jordanian conditions. 

1 • The Zarqa River Basiu 
Project. Details are nol fina- 
lised but main thrust of 
project which covers 10 per 
cent of Jordan’s rainfed agri- 
culture zone, is to define cor- 
rect land usage. This will help 
farmers to choose farming 
techniques appropriate to 
their need to conserve soil 
and reduce erosion while at 
the same time improving their 
production. 

• The Water Authority of Jor- 
dan ( WAJ) is carrying out ex- 
tensive studies to collect ac- 
curate data on Jordan's water 
resources. It is also ‘creating* 
water with the construction of 
wastewater disposal plants de- 
signed to recycle the treated 
wastewater for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

• The Jordan Valley Authority 
(JVA) is extending the irri- 
gation network of the Central 
Jordan Valley and carrying 
out a major development 
project in the Southern 
Ghors, both of which should 
lead to the expansion of irri- 
gated vegetable and grain 
growing. 


Jordan’ s southern wheatlands? 


talked ; with fresh water, tad 
jeSt&AUM STAfi 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Starr Writer 

A RECENT government invi- 
tation to the private sector to 
lease land for farming in Jor- 
dan's dry and underdeve- 
loped southern and eastern 
regions seems, at first sight, 
a less than tempting one. But 
the recently established Fod- 
der and Grain Production 
Project at Qaa Disi, ninety ki- 
lometres north of Aqaba, is 
beginning to show the agri- 
cultural possibilities of these 
areas and is already attracting 
interest In the government’s 
offer. 

The Qaa Disi project was esta- 
blished in late 1984 and is 
directly answerable to (he Prime 
Minister. Thirteen thousand du- 
nums were allocated for the first 
phase of the project and of this 
six thousand - dunums were 
planted with* two: local and one 
Mexican variety of wheat. Total 
production was a little over two 
thousand, tonnes with the local 
varieties producing yields of two 
tonnes per hectare and the Mexi- 
can producing, 4. 8 tonnes per 

' hectare. ’ 

For. the summer reason Sudan 
grass and. varieties of sorghum 
and, corn were planted. 

Tb®, project . area will :• be ex- 
lended to 20;0Q0 dunums (2000 
hectares) for , the ■ no xl " winter 
leaaoii and roord varieties of 


wheal will be introduced includ- 
ing a Mexican variety that came 
out only in 1984. Production is 
highly mechanised, using the 
most sophisticated central pivot 
sprinkler systems and needing 
only 1 5 staff to run 30,000 du- 
nums. 

Project advisor Dr Hasan Qa- 
shou says he is very satisfied 
with the results or the first sea- 
son both in technical and exper- 
imental terms. The team at Qaa 
Disi has already made improvem- 
ents in the irrigation system de- 
sign and gathered, valuable tech- 
nical Information. 

The incentive for the esta- 
blishment of the Disi project 
came from the growing realisa- 
tion that the gap between Jor- 
dan's wheat and fodder produc- 
tion and Its annual consumption 
was facing the country with a 
growing import bill and an in- 
creasing vulnerability In a vital 
area. 

To date most or Jordan’s grain 
production , has come from the 
rain Ted uplands which are sub- 
Ject to wide fluctuations in rain- 
f*“ , and thus • in produotionj 

There Is also some grain 
production in the Jordan Valley, 
and this is .being ertcouraged 
under the Ministry of Agricul- 
.tures new cropping patterns 
system which Is urging farmers 
to reduce tomato and cucumber 

pient[ n8 ' a0d ,ncrease w* 10 ®* * 


Sophisticated, irrigated grain 
growing using central pivot 
sprinklers and underground 
water as at Disi is the third op- 
tion for improved grain produc- 
tion and Dr Qashou describes 
Disi as a large scale pilot scheme 
which will explore the possibili- 
ties of this approach in order to 
take the risk from private sector 
developers taking up the govern- 
ment offer to lease similar land 
in the south and east of Jordan. 

Dr, Qashou believes that with 
efficient management and the 
correct use of land and water re- 
sources this type of farming 
could yield as much as 1 20,000- 
150,000 tonnes of wheat per 
year. He emphasises that Jordan 
is not following what is often 
referred to as the Saudi Model 
which has made Saudi Arabia 
self- Sufficient In wheat but at 
the cost of heavy government 
subsidy and the serious depletion 
of water resources. 

He points out that land in Jor- 
dan will only be leased in areas 
which meet “sufficient water 
available" requirement which is 
defined as at (east fifty years at 
an economic rate of pumping for 
Irrigation. . 

The second essential of the 
Jordanian 1 approach is that it 
must be economically viable. Dr 
Qashou sets the development 
costs for land at Disi and similar 
areas at JD 200-250 per dunum 


including the cost of macliiuei^ 
and well digging and operating 
costs, including depreciation w 
equipment, at JD 50 per dual!®. 
Dr Qashou points out that tw 

100 per cent automatic spring 

system in use at Disi has u 
cheapest unit area cost in u» 

™ or projects to be economically 

viable, however, they 
to focus on the fully iu , te l r fkkr 
production of wheat and fo 
with animal raising, someth^ 
not included In recent 
developments. Minimum h_ ^ 
will have to be in the 
5000 dunums and these coal 
taken up by individuals, co P 8 
nies or co-operatives. .... 

The future of Qaa Dis HgJ 
not settled. According to 
Authority of Jordan if er 

South Jordan sandstone 
has a recharge of 42 cU JiJj(j. 
tres per annum. Aqaba nee» 
million of this for in d wtr F nce 

domestic use and the tela w 
could enable 30,000 dun 1 
be cultivated at Q aB . D ! S J' fnotf 
WAJ studies are needed to m 
if expansion could go 
than this. _ „ KrtU 

But, according to 01 5ji?hed 
once the project is establish 
and the techniques it is e*P ?. i0 
are known, it Is not essenl* 1 bt 
maintain it. It may be bri *■ 
says, to conserve the wa r jM 
sources and just retai Jvt 
knowledge that the 
capacity is there If needed. 
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Geneva enjoys the best of Islamic art 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Special to The Star 


GENEVA: This internatio- 
nal city has been a tourist 
haven for Arabs since long 
before the oil boom hit the 
Gulf. They have enjoyed the 
cool summers and the seren- 
ity of the lake, and have re- 
turned in the winters to have 
easy access to the myriad 
Swiss and French ski resorts. 
But it has not been until 
recent years that there has 
been a concerted effort on the 
part of Geneva officials to 
provide cultural attractions 
which both reflect and appeal 
to this very large sector of 
Swiss tourism. 

This past summer and continu- 
ing until 25 October. Residents 
and visitors have been able to en- 
joy one of the finest Islamic art 
exhibitions ever to be viewed 
outside the Islamic world. Hou- 
sed in the Rath Museum on the 
fringes of Geneva’s old city, the 
“Treasures of Islam" exhibition 
has drawn visitors from every 
socio-economic group and has 
presented a face of Islam seldom 
seen to masses of non Eastern- 
oriented Western travellers. Al- 
though in the last two decades 
some of the larger western Eu- 
ropean and US cities have begun 
developing an interest in the arts 
of Islam, the present exhibit in 
Geneva surpasses nearly all that 
have gone before. 

The exhibition consists of 367 
works of art and 200 coins dat- 
ing from the 7th to the 19th cen- 
turies. The majority of the ob- 
jects d’art come from private 
collections, including many from 
His Highness Prince Sadruddin 
Aga Khan, and have never been 
on public display before. The ex- 
hibition is divided into eight 
categories so that all media are 
represented; The Arts of the 
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Book; Ceramics; Metal- works-. 
Arms and Armour; Textiles and 
Carpets; Decorative Arts; Archi- 
tecture and Coins. 

The Arts of the Book is parti- 
cularly strong with manuscripts, 
Qurans, calligraphy and miniatu- 
res. 

In the 7 th and 8 th centuries 
Islam expanded from its spiritual 
core in southwestern Arabia to 
rule over regions such as Anda- 
lusia, the Maghrib. Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, all of which had 
rich and ancient cultural tradi- 
tions. Through the Arabic langu- 
age, script, the Quran and (he 
new Muslim faith. Islam brought 
religious and cultural unity to 
this vast geographical expanse. 

Mastery 

A page from a dispersed 12th 
century manuscript of the Holy 
Quran of Sura VI Al-An’-am 
verses 1-2, written in black ku- 
fic on paper, sums up (he art of 
calligraphy. The page from the 
large manuscript of (he Holy Qu- 
ran copied by Prince Baysun- 
ghur, who spent most of his life 
in Herat and devoted himself 
more to the arts than govern- 
mental affairs, demonstrates his 
mastery of the majestic jalil 
al-Muhaqqaq, the grand cursive 
style that was the favoured script 
for large Qurans in the I 4lh and 
15th centuries. As it is the only 
examply of Baysunghur's art. 
pages from this now dispersed 
Quran have enormous historical 
significance. These seven lines 
deal with the line of prophet hood 
and the punishment of non- 
believers on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
piece of Persian lacquer in exis- 
tence is the casket which may 
well have been commissioned by 
Mirza Muhammad Khan Qajar to 
celebrate his victories. On the 
top is depicted the siege of Herat 
by Muhammad Shah in 1 837- 
38. a panoramic view compris- 
ing hundreds of tiny figures in- 
cluding Muhammad Shah inspec- 
ting the severed Afghan heads in 
the foreground. Round the sides 
are depicted various scenes from 
the same campaign alternating 
with others of the defeat of the 
Turkomans by Mirza Muhammad 
Khan Qajar about twenty years 
later. 

Of historical interest are the 
29 lines of nasta liq script with 
illuminated heading which were 
written at the end of 1 808 by the 
Crown Prince Abbas Mirza to 
Napoleon. Prince Annas was the 
favourite son and heir apparent 
of the Qajar Shah, Path *AJi- 
Shah. A gifted soldiet and 
strategist, he employed various 
European military advisors and 
organized his army in Azerbai- 
jan, where he was governor, 
along European lines. This offi- 
cial letter arrived on 1 7 Febru- 
ary, 1809. It was a crucial 
moment with Franco- Persian di- 
plomatic relations cool as a re- 
sult of Napoleon's treaty with 
the Russians in 1807, and his 
betrayal of his Persian allies. 

Contribution 

The art of ceramics was one of 
the major achievements or the 
Islamic world. From the basic 
kitchen storage pots of the pre- 
Islamic period there developed 
wares which in technical inven- 
tiveness and artistic creativity 
can stand alongside any in the 
world. 

The contributions made by 
Islamic potters to Europe and 
China have been little recog- 
nised. The technique of painted 
tin- glazed pottery was intro- 
duced to Europe while that of 
underglaze painting was export- 










Casket, cast bronze In laid with sliver. Punjab or Hindustan, c. 1200 


ing from the first half of the 
16th century is an excellent ex- 
nniply or the kaleidoscopic geo- 
metry of Mainluk carpets, in 
which a limited repertory of or- 
naments is continually reshuf- 
fled to produce new composi- 
tions. 

Part of the exhibition focuses 
nn a group of works of art from 
i he A l- Suah Collection. Dar 
al-Alhur ,il- Isliiiniya (.The 
Museum of Islamic Aril in the 
Kuwait National Museum. Fit - 
teen objects were selected for 
their quality and rarity: they 
range from jewelry lo pieces of 
architectural decoration. 

Numismatics have been incor- 
porated as an important art form 
in this exhibition with the aim of 
showing coins that are visually 
attractive in terms of calligraphy 
and design. They also are inter- 
esting historically, frequently 
giving information about rulers 


and often providing a record of 
what they looked like. Coins arc 
often neglected in exhibtions or 
only considered for their coinage 
value whereas this representa- 
tive survey of the coin produc- 
tion or the period presents nu- 
mismatics as nn important art 
form. 

The exhibition does uni at- 
tempt to provide a definitive 
view of Islamic ait bin does high- 
light aspects or Hie Islamic cul- 
ture. Many of the magnificent 
works of art have had little expo- 
sure and in general the inter- 
national public has been unfami- 
liar with the beautiful and meta- 
phoric stories, poetry, technical 
ability and beauty of form ex- 
pressed in Islamic art. The deco- 
rations, patterns, mythology and 
fantasies on exhibition in 
Geneva are providing immense 
visual pleasure while presenting 
the knowledge of an important 
and rich cultural heritage. 



ed to China. Use of old colour 
often is seen as the particular 
hallmark of the Islamic potter 
but perhaps even more important 
is tiie use of painted ornament 
and the design sense with which 
it was applied. 

The importance of Chinese in- 
fluence on the development of 
Islamic pottery cannot be ignored 
and provided the initial stimulus 
from which the Islamic potters 
developed their own skills. 

The ceramics are divided into 
three periods between the 9th 
and 17th centuries: the start of 
each was inspired by important 
wares: Earthenware period: 9th 
lo 12th century: Fritware per- 
iod: 12th to 1 3 tli century; and 
the later period: 1 4th century 
onwards. 

Metal objects were among the 
most important items of equip- 
ment among the middle classes 
in mediaval Muslim society. Not 
only were metal vessels used in 
the preparation and consumption 
of food but also the house would 
have metal fittings such as can- 
dlesticks and torchslands. 

Pen cases, inkwells, mirrors 
and containers for cosmetics and 
jewels were often made of metal. 
Outdoor pursuits such as hawk- 
ing involved metal equipment 
such as drums for recalling the 
birds of prey and the horses 
would frequently be decorated 
with brasses. Of particular inter- 
est in this section is the beaten 
brass ewer which is inlaid with 
silver. Around the neck is the in- 
scription. "Glory, victory, pro- 
sperity. favour and generosity". 

Textiles 

The Islamic world long has 
been known for the excellence of 
its carpets and textiles which for 
centuries have been collected by 
connoisseurs throughout the 
world. The small selection on 
view cannot attempt Lo illustrate 
the enormous range of produc- 
tion but was chosen to highlight 
fine characteristic representa- 
tives of the various textile mat- 
erials. techniques and designs 
employed in several different 
areas of the Islamic world from 
the 1 6th lo the I 9lh centuries to 
give some idea of the wealth of 
colour and design to be Found in 
Islamic textile art. 


A Cairene Maniluk carpet dal- pimHsplierlc astrolabe, Maghrib, probably Morocco, c. 1650 
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Breakfast in 


SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 


VIENNA 


or Dinner in 


NEW YORK 


What a great choice. . . 

Yes.,, why not... give us a call 
and we will take you in royal 
comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747’s 
• or pur luxurious Tristars to 38 
f h cities around the globe , with r 
| than'; 1 00 flights a wee k , - 
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Industrial survey to be carried out 


AMMAN (PETRA) —The Minis- 
iry of Trade and Industry in 
co-operation with the General 
Statistics Department and the 
Arab Organization for Industrial 
Development (AOID) will con- 


duct a comprehensive survey of 
the industrial sector in Jordan. 

The survey will attempt to upd- 
ate and supplement available in- 
formation on this sector, its 
growth and will suggest ways to 


REQUIRED FOR EMPLOYMENT 

The Middle East Hotel is seeking a professional 
executive house keeper with a wide experience in 
house keeping, usage of cleaning supplies and 
laundry. 

Salary will be based on experience. 

Please apply In person to General Manager’ s office. 


ARABIC FOR SPEAKERS 
OF OTHER LANGUAGES 


The Language Centre at THE UNIVERSITY OF 
JORDAN announces that courses in Modern 
Standard Arabic for speakers of other languages 
will commence on Sept. 21, and will last for 1 6 
weeks. Two programmes will be offered: 

1. The intensive programme in which classes 
meet in the morning for 20 hours per week, 
Saturday- Wednesday. The fee for these cour- 
ses is JD 140 per term. 

2. The regular programme in which classef meet 
6 hours per week (5:30-7:10 Saturday, ! Mon- 
day, and Wednesday) . The fee for these cour- 
ses is JD 50 per term. 

Those interested please call at the Language Cen- 
tre for registration until Sept. 21, 1985. 



Let us guide you to 
Middle East business 



guarantee the best results for Its 
progress. 

A number of the ministry's 
employees will participate in the 
survey, which will take six 
months to complete. A special 
form has been prepared for use 
in the survey. AOID will analyse 
the results and make a final re- 
port. 

Committee 

formed 

AMMAN ( PETRA) — The Minis- 
ter of Municipal, Rural Affairs 
and the Environment Mr Mar- 
wan Al Hmoud has ordered the 
formation of a preparatory com- 
mittee for the general confer- 
ence for heads of municipalities 
to be held early next year. 

The committee will have the 
ministry's undersecretary as pre- 
sident and a number of ministry 
stalT as members along with the 
municipal heads of Irbid. Salt, 
Maan, Zarqa. Mafraq and 
Aqaba. The committee will hold 
its first meeting on 1 7 Septem- 
ber. 


Advertise i n 
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FLAT TO LET 

FULLY FURNISHED FLAT FOR RENT 
Three bedrooms, telephone, television, video, C.H. 
Tel: 813004 Thursday evening & Friday 

A Deluxe Furnished Ground Floor 
For Rent 

Consists of three bedrooms, sitting and dining room, 
two bathrooms, kitchen and balconies with central 
heating. 

LOCATION in the finest places in Shmeisani. 
Please call 667502, 667302 


DarAIDawa 0 Jgx-Jljb 

PHARMACIST REQUIRED 

A NATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY IS SEEKING 
A QUALIFIED PHARMACIST MALE OR FEMALE TO 
WORK IN THE FIELD OF SALES PROMOTION AND 
MARKETING RESEARCH. 

— EXPERIENCE AND. ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE IN 
ENGLISH IS AN ASSET 

— GENEROUS SALARY FOR QUALIFIED APPLICANT 

— APPLICATIONS WILL BE TREATED CONFIDENTIALLY 

— APPLICATIONS ARE TO BE SUBMITTED WITHIN ONE 
WEEK. IN PERSON OR BY MAIL, TO: 

DAR AL DAWA, JABAL AL WE1HDEH/ HAOUNIAH 
STREET/ TAZJZ BUILDING, P.O. BOX 9364. 




On Thursday 1 9lh & Saturday 21st of Sep. 1985 
at tho Swimming Pool Garden 
Starting 8:00 p.m 
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J or d^n- s ohlyweekly business paper offerihg.yqu.the.lat- 
e »t oh contracts, contacts, hew opportunities and joint 

ventures.- y .?V i.". 

[ V v - r Tel: 667177, Telex 11392 Media Jo. S . • 

L. . s ' • v ■ - , PO Box 59J, Amman- Jordan- 


Featuring THE BARRELHbUSE JAZZBAND AND 
Offering a very large choice of 
■ American Specialities and sleaks.^-^ 

In cooperation with Lufthansa 
JD 10.000 per perpon Including dinner. 

For all reservations please call 641361 Ext. 2141 
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Japan and Israel 


Nil' CURRENT visit hy Israel's Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir to Japan 
thi.s week is a serious event which must be studied carefully by the Arab 
countries. The official visit, the first to be made by nn Israeli foreign 
minister since Japan uiul Israel established diplomatic relations in 1952, 
is said to aim at increasing Israeli- Japanese trade and economic ties. 

We have always appreciated Japan's positions on the Arab- Israeli dispute 
and the Palestine question, although we also believed that Japan could do 
more to further the Aral) cause us it is becoming an economic power that 
is both respected and envied around the world. The Arab world has be- 
come a very lucrative market for Japanese products. Japan relics almost 
entirely on Arab oil for the running of its industries and has had billion- 
dollar contracts in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf countries. 

This is why we wonder about the change in Japan's position on the Zionist 
state. Increasing Japan's trade relations with Israel will be considered as 
a valuable victory for Israel, which until today refuses; to recognize the 
most basic of the Palestinian national rights and ignores all United Nat- 
ions resolutions. Israel has not done anything for peace in the re- 
gion to deserve Japan's interest and assistance. 

Japan is, therefore, required to clarify its new policy, which in the last 
account can be described as anti- Arab. Japanese interests in the Arab 
region can be affected if the Arabs see a change in Japan’s Middle East 
policy. 

Kahanism attacked 


?^t AE d 1 L RE ? DE ^ 5 ha,m H < 5° 8 has Ascribed the Kach Parly and its, 
Rab S* Weir Kahane as a Nazi- like group. He was also reported to 
have saul that Kahanism is a disgrace to the Jewish people and for that 
ma ter Israel. Herzog is right in his capacity as head of state to voice out his 
feelings on the activities of the Zionist fanatic Kahane who is doing everv- 

nict 8 hC C8 “ fruStrale efforls 10 find a to the Arab- Israeli con- 

Kahane has made no secret of his plans to eject ail Arabs from the West 
Bank and Israel, and he has employed dirty tactics in various forms to 

achieve to this aim. These include unmitigated attacks on defenceless Arahs 
in their villages and towns. « D1 ism.eiess Araos 

Herzog's outspokenness on Kahane and his Kach party is well-timed 
coming at a period when Kahanism! seemed to be getting more mo i aZp' 
Israeli youth. A recent poll showed that 4 0 per cent of Iiraeli yout h suS 
Kahane and all that he stands for. This is a dangerous trend Jid ihp I 0 P H?f 
,he hnj.ll authorities moved ,o check this the SEE 

The Herzog attack must be seen as a sign of great concern in u , 
the dangers of Kahane' s activities. The attack which cama frnm*I!i about 
Israeli official but the president himself confirms this KawI n 2 e ?2 i n 
•old In plain language that he has nothing to ™n?n his nre.em XJ , j2 rtd 110 
oatan again.! Arabs in the West Bank and sTael And I was ttae h^ r^' 
fsed that no amount of violence can stop the resistance^ cuMtion 
The alternative for him Is to abandon this «hnmpf..i j . 

Arabs and if unything contribute towards the peace efforts* ^^dv hTh* 18 
^son disgraced by the statement by Herzog and this s not' ha ? 
sit^cks; it is only the beginning and he will soon realise ihat nr» as * 
the violence he advocates. 0 88 ba no P nc supports. 

Letters to the Editor, with the writer’s full nameand 
Address, should be sent to: The Editor, The Jer- 
usalem Star, P.O. Box 591, Amman, Jordan. Let- 
ters may be edited for reasons of clarity and/or 
space. Writers’ names and/or addresses can be/ 
withheld upon request. 


to the Jerusalem star 
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Unilateral withdrawal? 


THE PRESTIGIOUS US quarterly Foreign 
Affairs, published by the Council on Fore- 
ign Relations in New York, includes a 
lengthy article in its forthcoming fall 
issue by a former Israeli academic calling 
for a unilateral Israeli withdrawal from 
the West Bank. 

The article, entitled “Unilateral With- 
drawal: Israel's Security Option," is by 
Dr Amos Perlmutter. professor of politi- 
cal science and sociology at the American 
University in Washington and editor of 
the Journal of Strategic Studies. Perlrout- 
ter's proposal is expected to generate con- 
siderable discussion in the US foreign po- 
licy establishment. 

Perlmutter, who has lived in the US for 
many years. Is respected in Washington, 
in part because he was among the few ex- 
perts who predicted a Likud, victory in 
1977. Former US ambassador to Israel 
Samuel Lewis recently told his successor, 
Thomas Pickering, that Perlmutter was 
the only person In Washington who had 
predicted to him that Menachem Begin 
would elected prime minister. Lewis ar- 
rived in Israel immediately after Begin’ s 
victory. 

“My aim here," Perlmutter writes in 
the article, ‘ * is to propose a new security 
PoUcy that suits the conditions of the late 
1980s, that offers a pragmatic way to 
confront the Palestinian issue construc- 
tive y while ensuring the security of Is- 


j • - — n. a poncy mai 

draws upon concepts advanced (prema- 
turely, as it turned out) in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. The article calls for a 
unilateral withdrawal of Israel's military 
and administrative forces from the West 
Bank, coupled with boundary modifica- 
tions to satisfy Israel's security needs, 
ana the establishment of autonomy area 
by the local Palestinian population. The 
policy is incremental, dealing with the 
facts on the ground, uninhibited by the 
8 P rQ *Pects for peace treaties 

with the surrounding Arab states." 

Under Perlmutter' s proposal, Israel 
would unilaterally declare the Jordan 
River to be its 4 'security frontier. " With- 

ufZio he sa ^’,.V can 1x5 accomplished on 
Israel s own initiative, for its own good 

!. eas °f 8 ’ cv ® n lf there Is no readiness to 
negotiate among the Arabs." 

In th ? 8e aroas vacated by Israel, he 
saw, the Palestinians could establish 
°™} autonomy area, fully demilita- 1 
Israel stands to achieve greater 
?w Ur t ? by endi u* a military occupation 

iat VX« a °?£ bat f l * Palestlnlan national- 
ist feelings; the termination of Israeli 

K ti * C i 0nd miUta ry domination can- 

tn iiSi b I l *i? w SI 018 leY «l of antagonism 
to Israel in the West Bank." | 

fh? f e i^S ti A nu l 8: My proposal. . . means 

L Arabs would simply replaoe the 
an If rae ll administration with 

nL!f D n 8 ra l oa of th eir own. Auto - 1 
? eedom of political, eco- 
nomio and social actions and freedom to 
8nd viUase councils, It does 
2 P r °8r am nie for the. establish - 1 
meat of a Palestinian government. : 

P 76 /, 3 * 1 autonomy administration 


stepping-stone toward political tor- 
ereignty, but no Israeli government Id itr 
foreseeable future will have the capacin 
or the willingness to accept Pikstmc 
Arab sovereignty over a territory betw: 
Israel and Jordan." 

Perlmutter describes his proposal as' i 
considerable modified and updated ver- 
sion' ’ of the Alton Plan. 

“Today," he writes, “Israeli* tadlyif 
need of an end to national divisional 
the re-establishment of security strain 
that conforms with its capabilities, Tfc 
political, domestic, regional and inlet 
national dynamics which exist today ougt 
to affect the behaviour of Israel’ » politic 
and military elite and re- anchor them is 
the old wisdom. Israel after Lebanon m 
take the initiative. It would be to its d- 
vantage to do so." 

Perlmutter opposes any annexation d 
the West Bank by Israel. “The lernHl 
In question must be considered pwwy k 
strategic and pragmatic grounds. Be p 
ology of the Land of Israel m»t ** 1 
national, and hopefully a natural, «** .• 
Conversely, the Palestinians 
must abandon the notion that 
their Arab brethren or their ovm mPW 
power could persuade Israel to abanoon 
strategic requirements along the 
River." 

He says Israel would have to haj | 1!t ; 


concentration on the West Bank, w . 
reel “could thicken its security 
eastward in the Sharon region awni 
coast and around the Jerusalem 
rons. . . • 

“Disengaged from Arab urban ' 

Israel would have to withdraw the , 

tlon bureaucracy and bury the tacit 
so forcefully conducted by the us ^ • 
ernment, of forced or encourMJ ^ 
emigration from the West Ban*- ^ 
Israeli administration withdrew.®' f 
Palestinian police structure alrea i ^ 
istence could move in. Local 83 ^ « 
pal Palestinian leaders have J>een ; 

elected for the first time under i ■■ ^ . 
cupatlon. They are the leade i 

West Bank Palestinians and a t ^ 
fore, the natural inheritors of the P°“ i 
destiny of the West Bank. ^ 

Perlmutter recognizes * 

consideration of his proposal ron ■ 

basic domestic political 
rael. “The time may be «PP r( J c ^ / 
post- Lebanon referendum^ 
doctrine," he writes. 4 Wfjfar#;. 
onn no loner be the province . 

Iltary and political 
another national election. ft j! • 

■ The election would require » ■ JJV ■ 

tory. “There can be no u ° f a xjkud 
drawal under the auspices oi f 

ernment," he says. p,tf; 

■ “It is time to return to | 

the partitioned state. In the - 

only a change in whil« K ? 


flS t f.38M3^ ! it 





Apartheid, South 
Africa and Israel 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


ON SUNDAY 4 August, 1 9 85 the Israeli cabinet met and 
decided to expel from the occupied territories any Pales- 
tinian viewed as a risk to Israeli security. The cabinet did 
not authorize the use or the death penalty as a punishment 
for terrorism, a euphemism for resisting occupation, but 
referred the matter to a smaller cabinet committee for fur- 
ther consideration. Mr Yitzhak Shamir, the Israeli Foreign 
Minister called for the application of the death penalty 
which he regards as “... the only deterring punishment 
against resistance" by the Palestinians. The cabinet, how- 
ever, did authorize administrative detention and deporta- 
tions without trial, in addition to a host of other repressive 
measures like the censorship and closing down of Arab new- 
spapers that violate Israeli military censorship laws. As a 
final gesture of its “goodwill* 4 the Israeli cabinet also an- 
nounced government intentions to expand the already exist- 
ing jails, no doubt to accommodate more “terrorist" Pales- 
tinians. 


According to the Israeli newspaper 'Haaretz*. a Canadian 
parliamentary delegation, meeting with Mr Shamir, con- 
demned these acts and dared to compare them with the rep- 
ressive policies of the government of South Africa against 
that government’s “natives”. Mr Shamir was not happy! 


The United States government on the other hand did indi- 
cate its unhappiness, though not its condemnation, over the 
similar and equally ugly and sinister repressive measures of 
the government of South Africa against its natives. It urged 
the government of South Africa, not Israel, to tuJk lo the 
leaders of its natives. The United States stated it was dis- 
turbed by the level of violence in South Africa and that there 
is an urgent need for white and black South African leaders 
to talk. 


By way of contrast the United States, because of the in- 
fluence of the Zionist lobby is still, itself, considering, and 
after a lengthy eight months of deliberations, whether or 
not it should talk to a joint Jordanian- Palestinian delegation 
and if so which Palestinians are worthy of being spoken to? 
The United States has only mildly indicated its unhappiness 
concerning the latest Israeli policies in the occupied territo- 
ries. 


It is a curious historical co-incidence that apartheid, the 
word literally meaning apartness, the keeping apart of the 
races, which Is the policy of racial descriruination in South 
Africa was not instituted “legally" until 1948, the year Is- 
rael was created. The Afrlkaaners who instituted, really in- 
vented the policy, share with the contemporary Israelis a 
belief that God has something to do with their intentions 
and acts. The South Africaft whites believe that God willed 
the races, to be separate, with the white more equal and 
more qualified to rule while the Israelis believe that God 
willed the creation of their state and that they, as a race are 
somehow more equal and more qualified than others to en- 
joy the fruits of the land which they encroach upon. 

It certainly was not, in either case, divine intervention 
that created these two racist regimes but the very secular 
and earthly possession of modern weapons, strong backers, 
and a ruthless will towards injustice. It is unfortunate that 
both regimes have shunned all the rules of logic and civi- 
lized behaviour in the pursuit of their ruthlessly repressive 
regimes. Though they speak In millenial and often Biblical 
terms, they have not learned that violence only begets 
violence and that raising its level on one side will cause the 
other side to be raised as well. 

T£ e zealotry and extremism of both regimes, in addition 
jo the siege mentality, premeating their thought and action 
nave caused them to throw to the winds all caution and civi- 
“^vtour. Because they do not learn from the lessons 
oi the past, they will someday suffer the consequences. One 
“bound to ask both Mr Botha and Mr Shamir what hap- 
pened to Ian Smith, and where is Salisbury, once the capital 
ot a nation, once called Rhodesia? 


AIDS, 

how is it 


WASHINGTON — More than the 
deficit, more limn inflation, 
more than Nicaragua, more 
even than the Middle East, what 
Americans are worrying about 
these late Summer days is AIDS. 

AIDS is the new plague. Not 
yet but potentially what (he bubo- 
nic plague was to France, tub- 
erculosis to Eskimos, and quite 
recently Polio in the United 
States. Fortunately the disease 
hasn't reached an epidemic scale 
yet. While there nmy be a mill- 
ion infected Americans, only 
1 3,000 confirmed cases have 
been reported, and of these 1X0 
children. Many more discs are 
reported from Europe and 
Africa. 

But the frightening features 
are that the number of reported 
cases has been doubling nnnuully 
since it was delected in New 
York in I9S1. And, while the 
onset is slow, and may be latent 
for years, the conclusion is ine- 
luctably fata). 

What is AIDS? — Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome? 
It is a virus that targets the while 
blood cells which are indispens- 
able to the immune system 
thereby making Hie patient a 
ready victim of all kinds of infec- 
tions. 

How is it spread? — It is be- 
lieved to have originated in Cen- 
tral Africa as an “evolutionary 
descendant of a monkey virus.” 
Belgian scientists have found 
many cases in Zaire. Rwanda 
and Burundi as well us Uganda. 
Tanzania and Kenya. From 
Africa it appears to have spread 
to Haiti. And in the US there 


A view . ■ 

from 

America : 

By Dana Adams. Schmidt 


were undoubtedly cases in the 
mid-seventies but none recog- 
nized until 1 9 8 l . 

in the IIS it has been most fre- 
quent among homosexual men. 
Cases are also common among 
drug addicts who share hypod- 
ermic needles. Some cases have 
been caused by blood Irons fu- 
sions. Some babies arc born with 
it from infected mothers. In ad- 
dition (he disease cun be spread 
by blood through open cuts, 
semen, serum, saliva, urine and 
tears. 

In de baling whether children 
known to be infected but not ex- 
hibiting symptoms should be all- 
owed to attend school, LIS au- 
thorities have to consider the 
possibility of transmission 
though it seems lo be infrequent 
by scratching, throwing up, diar- 
rhoea. biting or spitting, all 
things known to happen some- 
times in schools. 

While the l .os Angeles City 
Council, motivated by the desire 
lo protect civil rights bus issued 
an ordinance making it illegal to 
discriminate against persons suf- 
fering from AIDS in jobs, hous- 
ing. health care, or in barber 
shops or dental offices. Mayor 
Koch of New York City has said 
quite simply: “I'd rather err on 
(he side of caution.” 

The Pentagon has decided to 
lesi all recruits for possible 
AIDS, and lo reject anyone in- 
fected. 

What arc the symptoms? — 
Fatigue. low grade fever, 
swollen lymph glands, diar- 


rhoea, weight loss. A jjerson 
could have Hie disease and be in- 
fectious for five lo twelve years 
Ik* lore he feels ill. 

Hut now. here's the good 
news: A prototype vaccine is be- 
ing developed by researchers in 
three US centres and in Sweden 
und Scotland. Rhesus monkeys 
that received the vaccine at Duke 
University did produce antibo- 
dies. They have now been in- 
fected with AIDS virus and 
researchers are waiting to see 
whether the vaccine prevents 
AIDS virus from invading the 
monkey's while blood cells. 

While the AIDS virus exists in 
many slightly differing forms 
researchers hope l hat the antibo- 
dies will work on one unvarying 
part of the virus’ protein- coal 
molecule sufficiently to prevent 
ill I forms of the virus from in- 
fecting cells. The monkeys are 
careful infected with widely dif- 
ferent strains of the AIDS virus. 

Says Dani Rologncsi of Duke’s 
Cancer Research Centre: “If 
this works we’ll have the start of 
a vaccine that could be puriTied 
and tested for toxicity before we 
can use it on people. By the turn 
of t he year we may k no w 
whether we have something. “ 

Although vaccine development 
usually takes several years he be- 
lieves that in this case the proc- 
edure will be hastened and 
“there might be a vaccine in one 
oi two years.” But olhei medical 
authorities are saying: “This is 
n disease that could destroy this 
society.’' 




Memorandum 



Facts about the press 


FORGIVE ME, but I am prejudiced and I have good 
reasons too. My bias is towards journalists every- 
where whether they are thriving in liberal and open 
societies or toiling under strict and “silent" re- 
gimes. To me, journalists are the most misunder- 
stood species: Hated but envied, suppressed yet 
feared and attacked yet respected. It is not that 
they are a nobler breed, a superior set of huntans 
with inconspicuous backgrounds and origins, but 
because of the life they lead and the work they do. 

Good journalists need not be graduates of re- 
puted universities and centres of knowledge. On 
the contrary the best vintage is the one which sur- 
vived the past years and emerged with minimum 
scars of injuries and maximum scores of exper- 
ience. To be a journalist Is to be free, to destroy a 
journalist is to confiscate his freedom of expres- 
sion. 

Journalists like to live and tell the world about it. 
But in many cases they fail to do both. According to 
an International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRQ report more than 300 journalists were 
killed while on mission in the past 30 years. On 
Monday, two were shot dead while covering the 
foiled coup attempt in Thailand. Apart from getting 
killed while on a job, journalists around the globe 
are harassed, arrested, tortured and even mur- 
dered for what they do and what they say. 

In addition to all these, most journalists are mis- 
trusted by both the authorities and the public they 
speak to. They are accused by both of not being 
loyal, objective and honest. They are also accused 


of being bought and sold to and by the highest bid- 
der and of tampering with the TRUTH. To seek 
truth is not necessarily a journalist's task. Ii is 
wrong to consider journalists as the living con- 
science of society and to blame them for not acti- 
vating this conscience or overact ivating it. As jour- 
nalists go on they discover that there is nothing 
such as the truth — the solid unchanging truth, the 
everlasting truth, my truth, your truth — our truth 
— the only truth. 

Life and death, success and failure, victory and 
loss become facts that cannot be disputed, but can 
be Justified, explained and may be excused. 

So what motivates a journalist, If not the truth as 
such. Could it be the majesty of the witnessing an 
event? You see, journalists are the historians of to- 
day recording everything — or almost — that takes 
place in our public lives, It is when they appear 
everywhere like uninvited guests that they become 
a nuisance and probably a danger. It is when they 
witness what was meant to be a private showing or 
a secret affair that their presence become intoler- 
able and their existence alarming. And it is when 
the public shares knowledge with the authority that 
the press becomes an unaccepted rival that must be 
dwarfed. 

Naturally not all journalists are made of the same 
clay. Like all men there are those who live danger- 
ously and those who prefer their little smoke- Tilled 
offices and the rattling of their aging typewriters. 
But both men work lo meet that deadline; before 
the clock strikes ten and the press begins to roll 
when you and I switch our TV sets on or sip coffee 
as we embrace our morning paper. 
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Arms proliferation under the microscope 


Nuclear states say the Non- Proliferation treaty is a 
success; non-nuclear states say that’s because they 
don't abide by it. Officials are gathering in Genera for 
a month-long (August 27-Scptember 27) review of the 
NIT, about which there appears to be Increasing disen- 
chantment. 


By Chltra Subramaniam 

Compass News Features 

GENEVA — The flash of a thou- 
sand suns over Hiroshima was 
, 40 years and 2 1 days old as offi- 

cial from 125 nations gathered 
in Geneva on 27 August for a 
: third review of what they have 

; failed to achieve — non- proli fer* 
ation of nuclear weapons and a 
simple guurontec to human be- 
ings that they will not fail. 

"The issue is crystal-clear. 
Either you have nuclear wen* 

| pons, in which case sooner or 
j Inter you will be annihilated, or 
you decide lo eliminate the wea- 
pons.” saiu Nolle l Fence Prize 
: winner mid Mexican ambassador 

« to the United Nations. A Garcia 
j Rubles, in an Interview. "All 
i that the nuclear weapon stales 
j have to do is to live up to article 
six of NPT," he added. 

] The Non-Proliferation Treaty 

! (NIT) permits only the United 
i Stales, the Soviet Union, 
France. China and Britain to 
possess nuclear weapons. Article 
i six is the most contentious 
i clause of the NPT, and is almost 
I singularly responsible for the 
i failure of the treaty. 

I The article calls on the nuclear 

j wcaoons slates (parties lo the 
' NPT) to "pursue negotiations in 
“ good fait * on effective measures 
| relating .o cessation of the nu- 
i clear arr is race Bt an early date 
! an “ to nuclear disarmament.” 

It remains, in Garcia Robles's 
words, "a dead lettor.” Four 
major arms control treaties have 
been negotiated since the NPT 
was signed 1 7 years ago. 

Three (the Threshold Ban 
Treaty, Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
. sions Treaty and SALT 111 have 
never been ratified by the United 
Slates, and the fourth agreement 
l SALT 1) appears threatened by 
■ both super-powers. . 

* .‘Some Soviet* activities appear 
. to violate the treaty; ; and the Un- 
ited States has now declared its 
fnlefal to develop a Star Wars 
system Thai cannot, be implemen- 
ted .without violating the Trea- 
ty,*" sold Sen Edward M Kenn- 
edy. *• ■;.-*. ■ i : ' - 

Although the number of coun- 
i Wd* party to the NPT has lrt- 
: creased* its significance has di- ■ 
i mjnisbed, with charges that U : 

; simply seeks to" disarm the on- • 
; ; ;'ttrn»o. •* ; - v 

: ! ; \Fra^;,rCidnB; India; Pakls- / 
;un..Out* 4 : ;ArgcnUha ( Brazil. Is- 
: iaoL and South' . Africa have 
SUyed -buL o£ (he NPT. - India , 
charges, the .super- powers used • 
% tft* treaty Ip extend itylr spares 


The NATO allies of the United 
States have access to a number 
or nuclear weapon systems in 
case of hostilities, though during 
peace time the United States 
functions as a custodial power. 

Non-nuclear countries which 
have such access are Turkey, 
Greece. Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and West Germany, ac- 
cording lo nn Indian analyst. 


of arras race limitation were ne- 
gotiated during the years of 
detente (when) such important 
international instruments as the 
Nuclear Weapons Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (were) 

agreed here at the Palace of 
Nations.” 

Garcia Robles expressed hopes 
that the projected Geneva sum- 
mit of President Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachev in October 
would produce progress in the 
arms arena. 

"If they are Intelligent men, 
total disarmament will be very 
easy to achieve. They must know 
the arsenals in their power can 
wipe out the earth 50-60 
limes.’' "The question of verifi- 
cation is merely r pretext. All 


Z fl TKi,iL 00 - 00 S by T- 

rigureUiat “ more than formes di!arraament « 

the population of the Earth. ” ^ . 



Whatever the control. Oareia 
Robles warned of the danger of 
war starting by accident or mad- 
ness. • *. ;. 

‘.‘One possibility is that yoii 
may have a Nero or a Hitler who 
may be willing to push the but- 
ton. : .V,VThen there are the aci 
Qidentg/The said. "In 1 980 a 
US Senate, sub- committee pu- 
blished a booklet detailing :1 4? 
falap alarms t|tat occurred the 
year before. , In three instances 
the command bad already been 
givert to thd B52 crews to go to 
their plane?. ” . : ■* . * 


the experts . agree the means of 
verification at (heir disposal are 
so advanced that no cheating can 
be carried out, or at least not a 
scale to produce fear something 
is wrong. . 

Garcia Robles said the two 
leaders could begin with an un- 
spectacular agreement for a mo- 
ratorium on certain types of wea- 
pons, and progress from there/ 
At the second NPT review con- 
. Terence in 1980, non-nuclear 
slates said the failure of the wea- 
; Pons - slates to .;* disarm made 
agreement on a . final document 


Spread of 
chemical 
weapons 
feared 

By Thomas W Netter 
Compass News Fea Lures 

GENEVA — The world’s "dirty 
little secret" — chemical wea- 
pons — • is becoming increasingly 
public, as combatants resort to 
agents like blinding and blis- 
tering mustard gas in regional 
conflicts, according to diplomats 
and experts here. 

From the marshes of Iraq to 
the mountains of Afghanistan 
and the jungles of South-East 
Asia, chemical weapons have 
been blamed for a mounting toll 
of death and injury to civilians 
and combatants. 

The spread of chemical wea- 
pons from the superpowers to 
the Third World, primarily Asia 
and Latin America, is causing 
grave concern among United 
Nations officials seeking an 
international treaty to ban the 
production, possession and use 
of the agents. 

At the UN conference on dis- 
armament, where talks on a 
worldwide ban have been stale- 
mated for more than a decade, 
such concern has now become 
public. ' ' My government is par- 
ticularly concerned about the 
lack of progress in these negotia- 
tions, in view of the continuing 
spread of chemical weapons to 
states that had not previously 
possessed them, *V said US am- 
bassador Donald Lowitz. 

“Proliferation not only 
threatens stability in key areas of 
the world, but also makes the 
completion of a comprehensive 
chemical weapons convention 
more difficult to achieve. ’ ' 

Who has chemical weapons, 
and how are they used? Exact de- 
tails are hard to come by, by US 
analysts and non-aligned offi- 
cials believe more than a dozen 
Countries ~ the Americans say 
15, non-aligned states 13 r- 
have chemical weapons. 


• '•Thus faf.ta all. known:' In- 
j K of thread er use bf niK 
■ • Jttfcrrt* itec it tofts not seen?- 

Minutt , inauni 

to U»>Un- 

yS^rissSSaSi 


v;i: J® 
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Given, the speed and pln^joim '^Possible., 

'■ weapons;’ . The president of the firct p» : 

U *,h*p Wn >' :r v ’ JrihSbXr' 


SoTlSi' ‘S? 8 0 , n , a Although the decision raighl be 

mated W rnr Sta J a ' seen as provocative, the United 

8 S Cade ’ States says it does not comptom- 
n0W . t f come iso efforts to push for a chemicsl 
SeS ariv M y e T ?- ‘f p Sf' weapons ban 1 1 Our main goal Is 
- “A about J. ha to have a treaty," Lowitz said. 

Uom f vl^„r ,h “ n f. 80tla ' • 1 We would he inly too happy to 

ntinu, ? g forgo chemical weapons if (he 
*P™ d th r ., h^ L aP ? nS treaty is put into force." Bsj 

^sessLd thS™ •• ?.i3 r ?S° USly agreement on. such a treaty will 

bassadbMYm^JH I nua! ^ US am " “ ol >» aaa y- T hc dlsarmaraeiH 
bassador Donald Lowitz. conference has been deadlocked 

“Proliferation not only over chemical weapons for some 

threatens stability in key areas of 1 3 years. American officials ac- 
the world, but also makes the cuse the Soviets of refusing to 
completion of a comprehensive negotiate for fear of surrender- 
chemical weapons convention Ing their superiority, while tw. 
more difficult to achieve.” Soviets charge the United Stales 

Who ! has chemical weapons, witl ! " eeking to gaia mlli ‘ ary “ 
and how are they used? Exact de- vantage, 
toils are hard to come by, by US 

anirtysts^ and non-aligned, offl- Non-Aligned nations say lh« 
cials .believe more than a dozen situation is not entirely bleak- I fl 
countries ~ the Americans say a recent speech- to the confer' 
15, non-aligned states 13 — ence, Swedish ambassador Roll 
nave chemical weapons. Ekeus said committees within 

the conference had been 

It is generflUy agreed the Un- Valuable work. “It has bwn 
ited Stales, the Soviet Union and ““ 

France have chemical Weapons, P° s,tlo “ , y rc e .^ ke d " 
and that they have been used . 
again, t iranfn the Gulf fVaz, 

^ e ^ht> w and they know, but concerns Involved, and tbexr«« 

: n °body Will icome right out . and where a basis for agreement do* 5 
say they have . them, !.\ ; said i exist. ”■ 
neutral ambassador. “It ih a : : 

J©.-- ^ d< " , * t ' Beyond technical censWJ 

■ . ■ ■ , ' „ . tlons, however, the P rQ ^ em , h . 

Western diplomats say deve- political, polemic between i 
loping- countries - sometimes :ao- ' suberbowers ’ remains. 




Lowitz said. "We know there 
f ? s ‘ grU \ Can tly more coun- 
tries that have chemical 
pons, or the capacity to produce 
chemical weapons, at this lime 
That is worrisome, because If 
you have the capacity there is a 
greater likelihood of their beiiu 
used.” 

One country that openly ad- 
mits having chemical weapons is 
the United States, although it 
claims not to have manufactured 
such weapons in the past 16 
years. But Congress now has 
paved the way for an end to (he 
moratorium. 


In what appears a major vic- 
tory for the Reagan administra- 
tion, Congress has agreed legi- 
slation permitting the Defence 
Department to replace existing 
stockpiles with new "binary" 
weapons, made of non- lethal 
chemicals that combine on the 
battle field to form a poison gas. 

The decision is seen as having 
two purposes: To prompt the So- 
viets into more "constructive” 
negotiations on a chemical ban, 
and to match what US officials 
call "significant, substantially 
larger stockpiles” held by Mo- 
scow. 
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financial crisis cripples Spa project 


; By Ibtisam Dababneh 
Star Staff Writer 


i MAN — The Ma'in Spa 
jeci which was scheduled to 
completed last summer has 
n suspended since last Oc- 
er due lo financial problems, 
s issue was discussed recently 
ing a meeting of the Jordan 
irism and Spa Complex Com- 
i/s administrative commit- 
, which is involved in im- 
menting Ihe project. 

‘Engineer Basil Dhawahir, 
kmber of the administrative 
bnmiitee, told The Star that the 
nrall cost of this project is JD 
a million and to complete the 
foject it needs now JD 9 mill- 
He added that the company 
| looking for the government's 
{■ancial support. 

-■The company has at present a 
jppital of JD 2.5 million. The 
Iffernment has now granted two 

r ig term loans amounting to JD 
million, making the total capi- 

& JD5.5 million which accord- 
lo Eng. Dhawahir would 
fver around 50 per cent of, the 
|pst of (he project. The balance 
pouni required Tor- the project, 
JD 9 million, Is expected 
* be granted to Ihe company by 
*a1 or international financial 
pnliuiions on government's 
F*raniee. He is optimistic that 

I Hie company gets this' 
t n would be able to com* 
the project In about six 
5 from now. 

million will be divided as 
> according io Eng. Dha- 
JD2.5 million will be ad- 
tbe company's capital to 
reased to JD 5 million; JD 
on lo be added to the gov- 
long-term loan to 
11 ip 5 million. A JD 1 
‘Joan agreement was 
between the Jordanian 
JMnt and a Belgium com- 
) supply the project's hotel 
* required lWnitUre.. This 


loan will be repaid over a period 
of 20 years with 3 years grace 
period and an interest of 3 per 
cent. Another JD 1 million will 
be adjusted through a "bill in 
abeyance" to be paid to the con- 
tractors. However, he said, the 
rest JD 2 million which is the 
cost of the project's infrastruc- 
ture will be covered by the gov- 
ernment according to the compa- 
ny's demand. 

Eng. Dhawahir said that the 
road that leads to the Complex is 
very bad. About I 2 kilometres of 
the road needs to be renovated' 
and expanded. Work on seven 
kilometres out of the 1 2 is now 
under way. The contract was 
awarded to the National En- 
gineering and Contracting Com- 
pany at the beginning of this 
year with a total cost of JD 2 
million. The rest 5 kilometres 
will be renovated by the Ministry 
of Public Works, he said. 

The Ma' In Spa complex which 
was actually started on I Sep- 
tember 1982 on a joint-venture 
by Al-Habtour Engineering Com- 
pany and the Khadeer Contract- 
ing and Engineering Company 
who were then awarded the con- 
tract for JD nine million. Before 
the suspension of the work, the 
contractors were able to com- 
plete about 50 per cent of the 
construction work of the whole 
project. 

The Ma’in spa project is si- 
tuated 22 kilometres away from 
Ma’in. The project consists of a 
first class 140-room hotel with 
restaurants and three pools, a 
private swimming pool for hotel 
residents, and a public pool for 
both swimming and treatment 
and a therapy pool. Besides 
these, the complex has camping 
sites with two therapy pools and 
other services like post offices, 
water reservoirs, and an electric 
power station. Apart from this, 
the complex has hot springs with 
a temperature sometimes reach- 
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A touristic attraction: Hotsprlngs In Jordan 

ing 60° C and a natural sauna sion Fund, the Postal Savings 
grott and a clinic equipped with Fund, and (he Housing Bank and 
the most latest machines super- the rest of shares are owned by 
vised by expert doctors in this the public. 

field. E ng . Dhawahir spoke about 

„ the company's future plans that 
The Jordan Tourism and Spa are t0 ren0Vft te and improve the 
Company was established in pr0 j ect . t h e area where 

1980 with a capital of JD 2.5 Lbe Ma’in spa falls at the Dead 
million. Its mam shareholders Sea area is on|y 10 kilome . 

i h f Jo^m an government lfes away frorn Ma - in spa . 


which holds about 41 per cent of 
the shares and 5 per cent of the 
shares are owned by the Indus- 


The company's new board of 
directors wilL be elected this 


trial Development Bank, the Pen- Thursday. 


Tessmakers prefer foreign markets 
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Local products}, Superior In quality 

mliiar tO' ttiat of the United : 
Nations and, that being in this 
case. is the ‘art*! of maintaining 
peace. ; A peace in -the. vanity of . , 
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woman, offering a solution by 
way.: of. . pe rsonal tastes , prices 
aqd even name tags, the latter 
for j those who hanker after 
names. ■ *■■;* ; ' 

: -The sales, manager, Mr Mu- 

.hammad Al^Kufdi of one such 
Stores, gave a rate comparison. 


1 1) Jordanian cotton and synther 
tic casual wear ranging From JD 
4 to 9, 

2) Far Eastern cotton; and syn- 
thetic casual wear JD I lo,8. 

3) European (English, and 
French) cotton and synthetic ca- 
sual wear JD 4 to 9. 

Jordan, the. far East, and Eu- 
rope claim 40%. .40% and 20 96 Of 
the sales respectively. 
Statistically the. products of the 


former two producers sell the 
same, but the home product is 
definitely more superior, not 
only in quality but also in retail 
price. 

The European selection claims 
a smaller percentage due lo its 
higher price, the vital factor and 
also due to a smaller selection of 
styles offered to a middle- class 
society,- wherein, ladies prefer 
to maintain n certain amount of 
social decorum, demanded by 
their class. They cannot venture 
out to arenas which mainly cater 
not only for the financially af- 
fluent ladles but also to those 
who would dare lo carry off a 
moderately plunging neck line. 
This kind of wears neither in 
quality nor in taste are produced 
indigenously. 

But a varied collection of indi- 
genously produced garments for 
Almost all Reasons is available to 
the otherwise deprived middle- 
class, if not to the section as b- 
Whole,' at least to a part of. 

In fact the indigenous products 
are of standard quality and mar- 
ketable with a greater deroahd 
and yet (hefe is a visible void in 
. Its meeting the local demands.; 
Why IS it that the market Is not 
being exploited? ■ 

'■ , T •" . • 

, Continued on page 14 


VIENNA (Opecna) — The 
current oil market situation 
has resulted In Arab countries 
focussing tlielr efforts on 
developing their manufactur- 
ing and agricultural Indus- 
tries, according to Prof. 
Issam cl-Zaim, Assistant 
Secretary- General of thc Ass- 
ociation of Third World Eco- 
nomists. 

Addressing a meeting at the 
Vienna Institute for develop- 
ment, on “the present pos- 
ition and prospects of thc 
Arab countries in thc world 
economy'.', El-Zatm, who Is 
also senior industrial develop- 
ment officer at UNIDO, said 
these industries had been 
grossly neglected in the past 
two decades. 

“Between 1974 and 1983 
many small oil exporting 
countries regressed in manu- 
facturing in order to Increase 
primary poductlon and take 
advantage of the Increasing 
oil demand. 

“But when you exert all 
your efforts Into developing n 
deplctable resource such as 
oil, at the expense of other vi- 
tal industries, you could soon 
find yourself without in- 
come. ' * 

He said the entire world 
economy this century had been 
shaped, until recently, by oil, 
because It could be obtained 
at very cheap prices. 

But when Opec decided In 
1973 to determine its own 
prices, the relationship be- 
tween oil and other energy 
sources changed. The rise In 
oil. prices resulted In indus- 
trialized countries success- 
fully developing energy saving 
measures between 1975 and 
1982. 

“But these schemes. have 
now been practically ex- 
hausted, so I think that as the 
economic recovery takes hold, 
even the slightest increase In 
oil demand will make a drama- 
tic impact. “ 

He said the Arab agricultu- 
re-dominated economies such 
as Syria, Jordan, Egypt and 
Tunisia, have always been in- 
tegrated, unlike the oil domi- 
nated economies which have 
relied heavily on foreign ass- 
istance for machinery, equip- 
ment and catalysts. 

Today however, the alterna- 
tive to Arab Integration in the 
oil dominated slates, is going 
Into “Joint ventures." 
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^ t ^ ^intli a ri- Arat role 

• KUWAIT (Opecnu) — Indixu Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
lias called oil Cull Arab slates to pool (heir financial resour- 
ces and technology and make use of skilled Indian manpower 
tu promote South-South cn-opcrnllon. 

In a newspaper I men lew here last week, he said countries 
like Kuwait had great potential to push forward South- South 
co-operation, especially with India. 

“You have significant financial resources and ambitious 
development plans. We have a well-developed Industrial base, 
a large reservoir of .skilled managerial and technological man- 
power and long and diversified experience in construction and 
project engineering,” (iandhi told ihe newspaper. 

He said India would like to see Gulf countries play an active 
mlc In encouraging development cn-opcrnllon. 

Guild hi said there were ‘great 1 hi vest muni opportunities for 
Arab capital in Indio, with Its free export /.ones, generous 
profit repudiation facilities und sound infrastructure. 

Garments industry 


Central Bank annual re port 1984 

Foreign trade and balance 
of payment sre**. 


Continued from page |j 

litis quest inn .irul a host <>| 
other i|iioiiiij|s uoic pul in - Mi 
Hussein A. 1 Mm {Mill'll* . uniKipei 
*»f u, *» - * *1 Htc 1 \vi * leading gjii- 
mcni ni.itui fact \n cis. who s i.ie- 
!**• V was eslalilislicil (i years sign 
ul ‘ A I- Mnu Lai** lei ii. * Amman, 
hmising I Si) mac limes .ind em- 
ploying some ISO people 

Mi U.i rug inch said that the in- 
centives given in this paitK'itlai 
imliiMij were lot the tiisi 7 
years of establishment no duty 
was iexiod on pi. mi ami machin- 
ery and raw materials Also the 
consequent exports were sub- 
jected to lower export duty Af- 
ter 7 years the Ml pci cent nf the 
total imports will be liable for 
luxation Hut the problem is that 
the rate of tax on textiles im- 
ported lor manufacture would re- 
main the same on ready made 
garments I his in fact, makes 
the impoi Led garments cheaper 
than what are manufactured in- 
digenously 

He I cels (hat a substantial re- 
duction in import duties on row 
materials and essential commo- 
dities related in the gar merit in- 
dustry would definitely fetch lu- 
crative results in the form of a 
larger number of investors, live 
difference in (ax revenues he 
says could tv adjusted by the 
tuxes shifted onto consumer 
commodities of the richer class. 
Or at the extreme from Mr L>ar- 
agntch s point of view, if im- 
ports ot all kinds of garments 


were tunned, lie IceU confident 
Hut Ihe pivsent local industry 
would he ahlc to meet the local 
demands of all sc cl ions of the -sn- 
cic l y. 

Ihcte are some 211 to 25 me- 
dium sized to big factories 
and almost .107 5 smaller regis- 
ter'd factories using 5 to 20 nui- 
clune.s. Hut there are only 2 
large factories, one of them be- 
ing 1 A.M. Daragmeh and Sons 
Oi. ' 

Even though a maim fuel uring 
unit ol this size, which has Ihe 
capacity of lurning out in 8 
hours of work, with all machines 
employed approximately in un in- 
dividual ai tides capacity of 
I fl.IHlU ladies shirts. 2,000 la- 
dies dresses. 4.000 girls dress- 
es. or 1 0.000 ladies trousers 
and thus could easily supply min- 
imum 15 percent of ihe 60 
per cent of the local demand. But 
so far the factory has been able 
to dole nut a meagre 5 per cent at 
a time. 

By capitalizing on cheaper lub- 
our locally available and the 
present incentive policies, or 
some $5 million worth of pro- 
duction in the past year, only SI 
million worth was locally mar- 
keted and the remaining $4 mill- 
ion worth was exported to Iraq 
and other Gulf countries. 

This fact being attributed to 
the cash or L.C. form of pay- 
ment on exports, where us loca- 
lly a great amount is marketed on 
credit basis, which Mr Daragnielt 


THE CENTRAL Bank's annual 
report for 1984 shows that the 
foreign trade in 1984 made tang- 
ible progress in comparison wilh 
the previous year as volume of 
foreign trade (exports and im- 
ports) increased by 5.5 per cent 
while in 1983. it went down to 

4.9 per cent. Thus the total va- 
lue of foreign trade amounted to 
JD 510.4 in 1984 compared lo 
JD 502.9 in 1983. With regard 
to the constituents of foreign tr- 
ade an appreciable improvement 
took place in the national exports 
in particular as they rose from 
JD 160.1 million in 1983 to JD 
261.1 million in 1984 thus re- 
sulting in a growth of 63.1 per 
cent and the individual’s share to 

99.9 per cent in 1984 compared 
with 63.7 in 1983. Also the 
(INI 1 increased at market price as 
it reached 13.9 per cent com- 
pared lo 9 per cent the previous 
year. 

Concerning the major exporls 
their value fell lo JD 29.6 mill- 
ion in 1984 compared to JD 
50.5 million in I 983 registering 
a fall of 41.4 per cent. The re- 
sult was a drop in the GNP by 
1.6 per cent in 1984 compared 
to 2.8 per cent in 1983 and the 
reduction of the individual’s 
share by 4 3.8 per cent in compa- 
rison with the previous year. 

Several factors converged to 
make the tangible improvement 
of the national production during 
this year. The most important of 
which is the increase in exports 
Jo the Iraqi market in particular. 
Indeed, our export to Iraq 
doubled in 1984 by 122.2 per 
cent and amounted to JD 40 mill- 


ANNOUNCEMENT FROM 
WATER AUTHORITY OF 
JORDAN 
REBIDDING ON 
CONTRACT KA3/50/85 
KARAK WATER AND WASTE 
WATER PROJECTS 

Water Authority of Jordan invites the contrac- 

^ u h ; lVC 1x1(1 n ^qualified for contract 
KAJ/5I1/S5 to rebid on contract KA3/50/8S 
which consists of the construction of 330 meters 
long tunnel (only) to carry a sewer and other 
utilities under n portion of the city of Karak. 

project as previously announced is financed 
the W mei Authority and USAID under A.I.D. 
project 278-0259. payment will be in Jordanian 
Dinars and US, Dollars. 

Tender documents are available without charge 
from the lender Department ut the Water Auth- 
ority s main office in Amman for those Contrac- 
tors who had purchased the lender documents. 

Hidds tire due no later than 12.00 noon Jordan 
local time on Tuesday October the Xih. 1985. 

Kug. Mohammed S. Kllanl 
President 
Water Authority 
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says, is a discouraging factor. 

^ h, i e lhe sutl shi nes. rake in 
the hard cash is the line adopted, 
which to the ethics of a business- 
man is an internationally acc- 
laimed justification in order of 
priority. 

Nevertheless in one form or 
ine other such industries are a 
boom to a industrially developing 
society where scores are emplo- 
yed and a path is paved for fu- 
ture investors. 

And while on the topic of in- 
digenous industries it would be 
worth- wliile to note the presence 
of cheap imported toys, brought 
m,ddl e-cl3ss children 
while the presence of plastic fac- 
tories does nothing to further the 
multipurpose nature of the raw 
materials. 

ji ® l t 11 ( ? ne s,| ch inferior quality 
2S. ,m P° rlcd from abroad 
«SS Cins for aUen, ion and if 
given a ear to that it could lucre- 
lively culminate in a cottage in- 
dustry. where scores of talen ed 
women who are wastine S 
talents could be easily employed!' 

,J hfl jn question are ma- 
chine embroidered 1 kaftans 1 

S v “ riftS 

middle-class women. 

But the factor is not only the 
extensive use of u,j s paX,.^ 

v^ kfhn«T enl > 1 l * c hand- 
work that goes into it tv 

machine embroidery is one^h? 06 

sta, fJsB-s 

for“ih by nwcllU ' es and i re £ 
ro the very people who oxcell K 
this an is undoubtedly a shame 

pSs 

Hie money drained n and 
....ires Ini.fflSLSjSJm;- 


ion. On the other hand the in- 
crease in exports of phosphate, 
fertilise vs. potash coupled with 
the rise in world prices substan- 
tially contributed to the above- 
mentioned improvement. Our 
exporls of (hose products also 
rose to JD 50.3 million each 
realised JD 18, JD23.3 ami JD9 
millions respectively. 

There was ;i drop in imports 
during 1984 from JD 1103.3 
million in 1983 to JD 1071.3 
million i.c. registering a full by 
2.9 per cent compared with the 
previous year. This reduction 
caused a slow-down in the im- 
ports with regard to the GNP by 
56.8 perbent compared to 6 2 per 
cent and 68.2 per cent during 
1 983 and 1 984 respectively. 
Also (he individual share fell to 
JD 4 1 0. 2 million compared lo JD 
439.2 million and JD 473.1 
million during 1983 and 1984 
respectively. 

The reduction in the values of 
imports is due to many factors, 
most important of which is the 
moderate world prices. And also 
this is due to the positive deci- 
sions for cutting imports taken 
by the government authorities 
this year. Other reasons are the 
creation of new industries and 
the expansion of the existing, 
and the decline in investment ac- 
tivity in the transport and transit 
sectors. The decline in import of 
cement which amounted to JD 
3.6 million nevertheless the to- 
tal value of imports reached JD 
22.3 million in 1 983. This has 
affected a substantial reduction 
in total imports during this year. 
In view of the above description 


“ r ,hc stale of e\ Pon . 

P-ns. there occJSJi;- 
reduction in the trade 
this year as itfeii, 0 J 

Uu'j ”!! ! ,0n compj K <! 

^ 3 1 .4 million in 1983. ’ 

The Foreign Tn* : 

Foreign trade in Wi r ! 
that its commit W 
|>uv union of Taw maUriii V 
hrsl place for the set*:-* 
consecutively ndw'ttj- 
the reduction in oil 
which rose to JD 41113 
in 1984, an increase de- 
cent. 

It should be pointed >*.f 
Hie consumer goods occ.; *- 
second position mil 

imports components. «[ 
reached JD 383.2 *: > 
1984 and by contrast ir; £ 
manufactured goods fell ' i 
third year consccuiiiei) ‘ 
239 million in 1 984 cdr.; ; :- 
3D 310.6 million inHii 

A study of the compel, 
the national export ;i 
shows that (he exporter 
sumer goods or common 
cupy (he first place «*■. 1 . 
national products as tfc’V. 
amounted in 1984 raX 1 
million compared to Jr, 
million in 1983. f*’t 
however, have droppd’k 
second consecutive )«• 
per cent. Exported W- 
copied the second place re- 
value reached about J? 
million compared to J3J 
million and phosphate « j‘ r 
the most important of . 
ports as they reached 
cent of the total raw**-' 
ports i.e., 26.7 per ask 
total national exports for ■ •. 
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WORLD AIRLINES try hard 
to offer their best services For 
a comfortable and safe Jour- 
ney. Alitalia Is one of the best 
airlines which maintains a 
good safety record. It offers 
safe and comfortable flights 
to all parts of the world. Ali- 
talia* s latest Innovation is the 
Boeing 747 Jumbo service on 
the Rome- Los Angeles route. 

It has introduced for the 
M, Kombl Boeing 

747/342 Bon this route on 3 
June this year. This aircraft 
U 8 csfgo-cum-a passenger 
plane which carries 298 pass- 
ongers including 12 first 
class, 12 executive class. It 
can also carry 40,000 kgs of 
:?J ga 8 e * Another slgnlfl- 

J s t 5 at provides more 
space for hand bags. 

1**8 lately added to 
its fleet three Improved planes 


of this type. 
(California) frj 
Damascus, 1 Cfllr Wit 
Malta, Dhahraj • 
nls, Jeddah and «... 

offered to stay !■ ” t 
historical sight-***" 
shopping. . 

On the occasion ■’ 

ductlon ofnewj rt jrt ■ 
fleet Alitalia It ;• 

tatlvcs from ijn*.;: 

ropean e *"®i r *2jSfS d* 8 * . 

facilities and p r. 

by the airlines on 
planes. 
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business 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM UEDNESDAY 4 TO 
TUESDAY 10 SEPTEMBER 


OF COMPANY 


ARAB MONETARY E8TB- 

J0RDAN SECURITIES 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

JORDAN INVEST. «, FINANCE 

ISLAMIC BANK 

J0RDAN-KUUAIT 

HOUSING BANK 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

ARAB BANK 

JORDAN GULF DANK 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

NATIONAL UALLET 

JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 

JORDAN BANK 

PETRA BANK 

INDUSTRIAL DEV. BANK 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

JORDAN DAIRY 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAUA 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
JIMC0 

JORDAN REFINERIES 
NATIONAL STEEL 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
! ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
JORDAN GLASS 
JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 
ARAB DETERGENTS 
JORDAN UQ0D MANUFACTURERS 
JORDAN CIGARETTE & TOBACCO 
JORDAN FABRICS 
AL INTAG AGRICULTURAL 
ORIENT FOR BATTERIES 
JUIC0 

chemical INDUSTRIES 


JORDAN-FRENCH IN8U. 
JERUSALEM INSURANCE 
HOLY LAND INSURANCE 
JORDAN INSURANCE 
JORDAN GULF INSURANCE 
R IFC0 INSURANCE 


CARC0 HOUSING 

akarco 


’EM PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS 

1.280 

1.330 

+ -03 

1-070 

1-080 

+ .009 

.950 

1.050 

+ .01 

1.030 

1.040 

.009 

2-950 

2.900 

- -01 

1.100 

1.110 

+ ..009 

2.580 

2.580 


2-700 

2-690 

- -003 

1.750 

1.760 

-005 

-960 

1.010 

i- -04 

184.000 

175-000 

- -05 

1-610 

1.620 

+ -006 

.990 

1.020 

+ .2 

-750 

.760 

+ -13 

2-000 

2-000 


24-700 

24-500 

- .001 

3-500 

3.250 

- -007 

1.590 

\ 

1-590 


INDUSTRY 

.670 

.670 


1.140 

1-120 

- .17 

.720 

-740 

-2 

3-230 

3.260 

+ .09 

1-500 

• 1.490 

- -006 

2.330 

2.400 

+ .08 

2.830 

2.800 

- .1 

.610 

.630 

+ .3 

-830 

.030 


6-920 

6.870 

- .07 

1-210 

1.210 


.790 

.790 


1.060 

1.050 

- .09 

1.190 

1.170 

- .1 

-680 

.650 

- .4 

-280 

.280 


1.280 

1.280 


.460 

.440 

- .45 

.330 

.320 

“ .3 

3.880 

3.880 


-340 

.180 

i 

» 

CD 

CD 

13.000 

13.000 


4.070 

4.070 


2-100 

2.080 

- -09 

.500 

.500 


1-300 

1.300 


1.000 

1.020 

+ -1 


electricity CO, 
ARAB INT. HOTELS 

ma chine RENTALS 
■NATIONAL maritime 


INSURANCE 

3.000 

1.230 

1.040 

10.800 

.820 

.820 

HOUSING 

.760 

.660 

GENERAL 

1.550 

.360 

.790 

.820 


3.060 

1.230 

1.040 

11.300 

.820 

.820 


.770 

.660 


1.600 

.360 

.800 

.830 


e 'HINDER No. 6/85. Clearing and transporting of 2250 1 
tonnes of soda ash, and sudlwu from Aqaba port to the facto- 
ries of Jordanian Glass Co. Closing date 1 5 September, 
1985. 

• TENDER No. 105/85. Construction of a I8-km double- 
lane road between Suklineli and Al Qanieh. lender documents 
are available upon payment of JD 2 00 from Public Works De- 
partment. Closing date 2 October, 1985. 

• TENDER No. 108/85. Construction of n 4. 5 -km ruad be- 
tween Abi Said and Ishteflna. Tender documents are available 
upon payment of Jl) 100 from Public Works Department. 
Closing dale: 2 October, 1985. 

• TENDER No. 104/85. Supply und installation of pylons, 
cables and electric lines for the navigation guidance ( VOR) al 
Queen Alia International Airport including other services. 
Price of tender document: JD 25. Closing date 22 September, 
1985. 

• TENDER No. 46/85. Supply and installation of offset 
printing press (single colour) with the necessary auxiliaries 
for Alia, the Royal Jordanian Airline. 'lender documents arc 
available upon payment of .10 25. Closing date 3 October, 

1 1 985. 

• TENDER No. 11/85. Levelling, gravelling and asphalting 
of Ein-cl-ilarrlr road, lender documents arc avallnhle ut 
Karak public works department upon payment of JD 25. Clos- 
ing date 15 September, 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 106/85. Construction of 18- kin road be- 
tween Blrcen and Al-Louk. Tender documents arc available 
upon payment of JD 125 from the Public Works departments. 
Closing date 9 October, 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 107/85. Construction of 2 -km double lane 
road from JVlarJ cl Ha mam to Al Bahatii. Tender documents 
arc available upon payment of JD 50 , from the PW depart- 
ment. Closing dale 9 October, 1985. 

FOR THE South Cement Co: 

• TENDER NO. 21/85 for GM engine spare parts. Price of 
tender document: JD 10. 

'• TENDER NO. 22/85 for ground telephone cables. Price of 
tender document: JD 5. 

• TENDER NO. 23/85 for heat resistant thin sheet iron. 
Price of tender document: JD 5. 

All tender documents are available at Al-Waha Stores, 
Seventh Circle. Closing date: 28 ScptemhPr, 1985. 

• TENDER NO. 72/85. Equiplng the students' centre with 
modern equipment at the Jordan University. Tender do- 
cuments can be had from the University for JD 150. Clos- 
ing date: 14 October, 1985. 
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During the past five years, 10 countries have increased their 
hydroelectric capacity by over 57,000 megawatts - the equivalent 
of 57 large nuclear reactors. Plans for future dams are centered in 
the Tbird World, where demand is growing most rapidly. 
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COUNTRIES WITH MAJOR HYDROELECTRIC 
ADDITIONS 1978-1083 


Operating Capacities 
1978 (megawatts) 1983 


Capacity 

Increase 


Bruit 

Canada 

Soviet Union 

United Stales 

Japan 

Norway 

France 

Mexico 

India 

Argentina 


1 Capacity In 1983 


22.000 
41. BBS 

47.000 
70,989 
38.009 

17.000 
LQ.878 

4.041 

10.032 

2,938 

262,408 


34.038 

01,012 

06,089* 

78.068 

38.3(3 

21.390* 

21J3QQ 

6,500 

12.081* 

4.648 

830,014 


07,045 
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economy 

Why the expulsions 
in Libya 


economy 


IN' SI KWIiVj up tin- twpul- 
slun of over seas norki'rs, Li- 
byan l*rcsi deni Altiii ininar ;il- 
Qariliufl allies piillllcs svl ill 
expediency. Ik- sides .sending 
in iiui' such neutral nurkcr.s hs 
tile Nigeria us (from ueurlix 
NI(Serl mid tile Mauritania ns, 
the Libyan leader Is nlsu .send* 
Ing a message in ligj pt jmt 
Iiuifsia. Muniecan as nell as 
Sinl a in- si norkers. hilercsl* 
IiirIx i'IkuikIi. are still nrl- 
cimie In l.lliva. 

'Ike mill cause of the mass- 
lie eximlshius i> nut mils pnll- 
llcal. like in Nigeria, earlier 
In Mii>, till' wurlil nil slump 
lias triggered a mass I'smlusof 
Hill'd World nmkers limn Li- 
In.i. 1 .11 si spring, lilpidl im- 
posed a fn-e/r III! foreign con 
tracts In-ill use of tailing nil 
ii'ieiuii' South kureaii, In 
dl. i ii ami Inrklsh lime, one 
oliiiged to accept some 
p.n iiivnis in Uie form of mule 
oil. Ik can sc nf the cash 
squeeze , there wen* many 
payment delays aggregating’. 
In the vase of I nr key . more 
than $5 ltd million. .Vhuiit 

MB workers, nut of total 

45,11011, are stranded in l.i- 
hya and food is hi-lng dis- 
patched to them: I'rlpnil 

claims these 'Inrklsh workers 
didn’t pay their taxes. 

Coupled with depleting pe- 
troleum receipts. Col QadhaH 
Is buying more arms and pay- 
ing off military experts from 
tuba, Hast tier ninny and 
other t'ati European coun- 
tries. [f Is estimated that hard 
currency reserves In Libra 
could cover only one week nf 
Imports. Qadhafl has ordered 
that every Tunisian, out of lo- 
Ul 82,00(1, could take home 
t*nly S3 10 a year In hard cur- 
tency, and an equal amount is 
authorized to each of the 
1 00 , 000 expelled Egyptians. 
Rumours of a Libyan dinar de- 
valuation are circulating in 
Tunis. 

Returning Egyptian workers 
said in Cairo that fond is 
scarce In Tripoli and Libyan 
nationals were recently res- 
tricted from traveling ah road. 
But that did nut prevent Col 


Qadhafl from granting a $5 
ml I linn loan to Louts Earrak- 
hau, the lilack Muslim leader 
of the US- based Nation of 
Islam, or $ 1 00 million In Mo- 
rocco for signing an 
Arab- African Union Treaty 
on 13 August, 1984, or from 
financing revolutionary orga- 
nizations around the world. 

iypicaliy, last November, 
Qiiilhnfl In u nc lit d a Jumbo $5 
billion project called the 
"great mini- made river 
project," involving con si ruc- 
tion nf I , I C> U miles of pipe- 
line across the Suhura Desert 
to transport fresh water fur 
fnoil prudiMilon. A Hrst con- 
tract, worth S3. 3 hllll on has 
been aw aided In Dong All Con- 
strue I Inn Midlist rial Co. of 
South Km ea for Laying the 
reinforced vnncrclc pipelines 
ami another SI ZB inllilnii 
soli von I rue I went In I’rlcc 
Hr ot lie is of the US for equip- 
ment mnl maim fact uring 
license. 

Barely nine months curlier 
In March 1984. the Libyan 
J ><< v eminent hud decided to 
Imlt 40(1 construction projects 
due In financial difficulties. 

In the meant I me. 2 5,01)0 Mu- 
nicipalities employees were 
laid off earlier this year and 
some Libyan companies esta- 
blished h hrmi d were ordered to 
close down, notably i n Malta, 
because they were unprofit- 
able. 

’I he economic and flnancinl 
embargo declared by the US In 
the fall of 1983 apparently 
lias had its effect. A senior 
official at the Libyan Foreign 
Liaison Bureau I Foreign Af- 
fairs Ministry) In Tripoli was 
reported to have told the Tuni- 
sian churgt d’affaires: “You 
may call the US for help If 
you waul. We're not afraid of 
Americans. Quite the contr- 
ary, it would be very interest- 
ing to get them Involved" in 
this expulsion mailer. The US 
Ambassador In Tunis, Peter 
Sebastian, has offered Wash- 
ington's support to Pre- 
sident Habib Bourgulba. 

(MldEast report) 
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Mideast investments in US fHong Kong adjusts economy for Chinese rule 

1 ~~ i" 

millinn ^ Yorkl \ Hon 8 Kong is adjusting its economy -In preparation for 

IV L411»3 kpO U V 1111111 UII , year 1 life under Chinese rule with diversification and ettcou- 


ACCORDING TO a report 
recently released by the US De- 
partment of Commerce’s Inter- 
national Trade Administration 
(1TA), direct Middle East invest- 
ment transactions numbered 15 
Inst year. Eight of the I 5 had an 
aggregate value of $886 million: 
the values of the other seven 
transactions are unavailable. 

Direct investment is defined as 
u join! venture, an acquisition- 
merger (resulting in a stake of 
approximately 10 per cent or 
more), an equity increase, a new 
plant, a plant expansion, or 
other — such as opening a new 
office, establishing a subsidiary, 
etc. A country- by- country break- 
down nf completed direct 
Midcast investment in the US in 
I 9X4 is as fill lows: 

Saudi Arabia 

A -ST 5 million acquisition of 
1. 1 00-acre Hay Point Island, 
three miles north of Hilton 
Head. South Carolina, by Saudi 
Prince Faisal M. al-Saud. 

A S5QQ million direct invest- 
ment in Triad Centre in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, by Saudi busimjss- 
■ n«m Adnan M. Khashoggi. Triad 
Centre is u mixed-use urban 
development complex being built 
on a 30-acre site in the down- 
town Salt Lake City area. 

An $8 million acquisition of 
50 per cent in the Utah Jazz Ba- 
sketball Team oT Salt Lake City 
by Ad nan M Khashoggi. The 
team is a member of the National 
Basketball Association (NBA). 

A 1 0 per cent acquisition in 


Masri. The investment was ef- 
fected through Dina vest Ltd. of 
the UK in which Musti is a 
shareholder. 

A new facility, located in New 
York, for satellite printing of (he 
daily Arabic newspaper Asltani 
al-Awsnt. established by the Ha- 
fiz family- owned Saudi Research 
and Marketing Co. The publish- 
ing company, started by llisham 
and Mohammed Hafiz in I ‘> 71 , 
also last year moved its US head- 
quarters from Houston. Texas 
to Washington, DC. 

An investment in u new 
cement plant ill Glens l-s ills. New 
101 k. by Saudi financier C.liaith 
Has hud Phuruon. I he cement 
production facility is called Mi- 
ron USA Inc. 

An acquisition of Gulf Trading 
Co.'s assets by Gotco NV. a Ne- 
therlands Antilles company 
owned by Alef Investment Corp. 
and the Hinduja Inloi national 
Banking and Trading Co. Aler In- 
vestment Corp. is the Paris- 
based investment banking arm of 
the Saudi European Bank. Its 
shareholders, primarily weal- 
thy Saudi merchants, are said Lo 
include Sheik Ahmed Zaki Ya- 
mani, Saudi Arabia's Minister of 
Petroleum and Mineral Resour- 
ces, and Dr Abdul Hadi Tuher, 
Governor of the Saudi General 
Petroleum and Mineral Organiza- 
tion ( Petromin). 


A St. million acquisition n , policies are 

ion common shares a?sA?! ; companies appear slow to rt 

J’l 1 ■ * Per cent i n : Ing lo Chinese markets. 

nc. of Chicago. Illinois, tj . 

Lxinesc businessman Toufi, i 

.•> oou kiu, ter and Said Khouu LONDON - Britain earned nearly 
limn Kuwait. The investmemi S<N)0 million from its exports to 
I till man. a wholly-owned 5u k i Hung Kong last year, making the 
Mduiry «>| the conglomerate c ' colony its 20 th best market. 

C difiii ni’i » i Bui the United Kingdom 

S' S^S^-i-5* “"'y fciur ** r cent or 


Honfi Kong is adjusting its economy In preparation for 
life under Chinese rule with diversification and eucou- 
raoenient of new foreign investment. But British trade 
nollclcs are unsympathetic to the colony, and British 
companies appear slow to recognise the potential open- 
ing lo Chinese markets. 


;?J? ukha ‘" * "balance lU has ir- 

lltrmndi . 1 ft, 1 he,r - •‘V.* 1 * tiiatcd business and inhibited 
I ng 1 Monrovia. Libcnt 'uL Kong's economic rccov- 
; cgtslc rvd. privately- held foil- 

intt company called Union 1 , 

I hey have un option, which ci • rhe discrepancy hints at a 
pircs in Mnv I « 1 S 9 . to mirdi^ awe telling trend — decreasing 
anolher 1.5 million shares r Bn’n'h involvement in Hong 
Pullman, also at $3 u share v- Kong's economy as it undergoes 
ping their stake to | 6 S v adjusiments in preparation for 
cent. living with China after I 997. 

In addition lo the nforfiiEir- “Hung Kong's economy keeps 
lioned direct investments, thti: Imahjuhs going, and the trade 
were in 1984, according t figmes dearly prove this." said 
Mid East Report, the followin. K " 1 !' 1 |,c ' ris - 11 spokesman for 
investments in the US.: ' lhc llul 'S Kong government of- 

fice in L undon. 

Saudi Arabia ■ Huiish exports dominate Hong 
A $2 8 million cement termini j Kings retail sector, where ap- 
in vestment bv Ghaith R Pharao: 1 peWc for status symbols is good 
in Houston, Texas. ! new for DunhiU, Jaeger. Marks 

, . .... .... A Spencer and other brand 

A $5. 4 million acquisition of 1 ames 

185-acre estate close to 0: J 

lando, Florida, by Ghaith i I rank estimated 200 to 300 
Pharaon. ! businessmen visit Hong 

. . . Kong every year hoping to boost 

• A new insurance and it- exisiin^t sales or break into new 

insurance company capitalized gurkeis 
$150,000 in New York ' , 

Ellis Brokerage Inco. whofr . Bong Kong s tradition of buy- 
owned by Ghaith R Pharaon. in* British has provided UK 

traders with a captive market 

Rahrain tvcn for capital goods. Heavy 

oanram machinery and equipment cur- 

The purchase of Creditor 1 Kndy make up a quarter of the 
International, the New Yorlcp | »alue of their exports there, 
eraling suteidiary of CttdtaJ j C aihay Pacific. Hong Kong’s 


by Ad nau M Khashoggi. The An $8 million investment in 
learn is a member of the National Hotel Mediterranean Inter- 
Basketball Association (NBA). national by the Saudi company 
A 10 per cent acquisition in ^l-Keteni Inc. and two British 
Sovereign Thoroughbreds Inc of II } ves I tor f — Billy Green and Dou- 
Forl Lee. New Jersey, by Khaled ® ^ ! redale .- The 99-room hotel 
Abdullah of Saudi Arabia The l , s 0 bein 8 buil1 between Route US 
investment was made throuah 1 9 and Tarpon near St. Pel- 

Ajbndge Establishment. a e ff, bur 8 ' In addition, 52 

Liechtenstein- based holdine VI as are constructed, 

company. 0 


exports dominate Hong 
Hung’s retail sector, where ap- 
petite for status symbols is good 
news for DunhiU, Jaeger. Marks 
A Spencer and other brand 
tunics. 

Feins estimated 200 to 300 
British businessmen visit Hong 
Kong every yeur hoping to boost 
enisling sales or break into new 
ourkeis. 

Hong Kong's tradition of buy- 
ing British has provided UK 
traders with a captive market 
tvcn for capital goods. Heavy 
machinery and equipment cur- 
rently make up a quarter of the 


An acquisition in First Mata- 
gorda Corp. of Houston. Texas 
by RaHc Bahauddin Hariri. The 
shares were purchased by the 
Dallas-headquartered Sunshine 
Mining Co. in which Hariri's 
Meditcrranec Investors Group 
( Luxembourg- registered) owns 
I 5 per cem. 

. An acquisition of 30 per cent 
m Southland Energy Corp. of 
Tulsa. Oklahoma, by Sabih T 


Kuwait 

A $350 million acquisition of 
Occidental Geothermal Inc. of 
Lxis Angeles. California, by the 
Kuwait Government's Kuwait 
Petroleum Corp. (KPC). The in- 
vestment was enacted through 
kFC s wholly- owned American 
subsidiary Santa Fe lulcrnutionul 
Corp. in Alhambra. California. 

A branch of the National Bank 
01 Kuwait was opened at 299 


Holdings of Delaware, byTr* 
Arabian Investment Bank (TAJ 6 1 
of Bahrain. 

A $52 million. 50 per c& 
interest in Manulife Plaza- 3 
20-story office building in U-» 


5 l L« arr ) cr * bas spent almost 
L'OO million ($415 million) in 
Britain during the last four 
jears. 

It is the world's only all- Rolls 
Royce- powered airline; British 


.. .-.l,. t ‘ r v "vi.g un line; ui man 

Angeles, California, by AraKj . Aerospace provides the engine 
Inveslincnt Banking Corp. n» J pylons; avionic equipment and 
vestcorp) of Bahrain. | precision instruments are sup- 

a n million acquisition ^ I E llcd by Lucas, Plessev and 
unXfify intent h? Tiffanyi i Instruments. 


Co of New York by Investcwp*- 
Bahrain which was involved a- 
$135.5 million leveraged My- 
of the New York jewelry 


Saudi oil policy under change? 
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Saudi . Arabia ‘Old 

iMidtast report that Saudi 
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"?« -MidEui re port ’ that Saudi s „ i i “ a ! ,le .l»™n>age of the orga- 
Oil production has reached « n, !?!° n s tota l oil output, 
rock- bottom level of |.g m jiij 0n T . hls new61it e appears to be set 
a total flif ay ,b/d) ' Thal means r * tor ° re influential 
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is A said '!i: a new Pwwer d|ite 

sgss 


a veiled silence on oil discount? 
mg and quota cheating by X 

^ well under- 
ood that petropower” is the 

"aSs-™. as 

loS asnav- 

billion ^ sustain a record $20 

paimSnfs ,n its baIance of 

Kcmirt =V h S u year - the world’s 
second after the US In 1 qq 1 

a !« S° f payrnents showed 
, L? ,u “"ion surp his. However 

farledT™" 18 h™ 

ll'ij SIS.' andl " 1984 


from $110 billion in is»' * 
$43 billion last year, and ^ . 
than $30 billion this year- 
deficits are going to ^ om r J f f ..| J 
Saudi Treasury to dig deepen 
reserves which stand a j 
$100 billion vs. S |22 ..£ ,i ' 
1984 and $150 billon ^ . 
1981-1 982. The reducW“ .• 
those reserves, in rclu t r f ' lfS |. 1 
cut into Saudi returns on n ^ . 
menl, particularly. .y. 
which are now averaging v 

ion a year while f 

reached $24 billion i R , 

1982. 

The report also ; 

budget deficit, a drop 1 t 


flSTfn : 1 J^BKong’s Mass Transit Rail 
'• \r w ered inosl ° r ils rowing 
ld , b - ! Vi? m Metro Cammell. and 
rJf c [ « ** ^If ,b e colony’s buses have 
! owish coachwork or chassis. 

I. . ^tarn's energy corporations 
j: benefited. General El- 

j 'ks ™. 11 su PPlying turbines for 
l" s J iew nuclear power sta- 
! m .^aya Bay, which is man- 

198 1 10 1 82L J ?- li S ly by Hong Ko,i b*s 

and k.y S' r L ' 8ht and Power and Chi ' 
r 1W* •. m-n, r angdon 8 Nuclear Invest- 
itt mem Corporation. 


■ T 0 W ^! e British firms continue 

f export orders - tbe col ‘ 

' ihrc-itP , c ?"? inic recovery is 

• iiS d by Western p rotec - 

j 2 ,- to Which exporl- 
' KonJ! d econ °rnies like Hong 
. ahi ! 8 are particularly vulner- 

• 90 e snorts more than 
: ,v W , h Cei,t . of ' ts manufactur- 

1 " Wt«J a1 ^ o of its trade is 

twice Us GDP. 


budget deficit, a cw d t ^ c manufacturers have 
gross national P r ^“jL- J resirin,- pai f lcu larly hard. Quota 
"considerable accelera . .. r u *!®n* imposed last year by 
innation. The successive^ Stales, Hong Kong’s 

luations of the riyal, n pi . ]; tc n 'narket, affected 92 per 

are making some Saudi ^ of texuie exports. 


circumstances are Saudi a L, 


nervous about the « ■ ls U- [ • '« Trade and Industry De- 
waning influence in A J^ment reckons the textile in 

n,ic and world afrairs. iwir, could lose HK S3 billion 

A change in Saudi Ar ” d ^ii f and 60 nnn°"\l n ex P° rt orders 
policies might be flX ^ f } j*siiy E- , kn«S l u ;®J ohB ». mainly in the 
well as a change in the if new legisla- 

of Petroleum and Natur ••• oripin ftS, u l rin * certificates of 


sources. . . 


jm and Natur * 0ri QUiring certificates of 
rji | TrodiicaS r h 8ar / nent imports is in- 
(jVfldEa st , rCpC ^ J-;- by lhe U S government. 

-^liprEMBEfi^ | 12 Member isse 


Successive quota restrictions 
imposed by European Commun- 
ity countries under the third 
Multi- Fiber Agreement have also 
cut back textiles from "domi- 
nant suppliers" like Hong Kong. 
But British curbs are particularly 
hurtful. 

"British quotas are more res- 
trictive ihan other countries. " 
said Peter Wise, assistant com- 
missioner at the Hong Kong 
government u IT ice in London. 

" In the last round of negotia- 
tions. Hong Kong was treated as 
badly us (South) Korea by the 
EC," he said. 


By Anthony Sliang 

Compuss Fcuiures 

The restrictions reduced the 
less developed countries' share 
of British imports, but increased 
the EC suppliers’ share from 38 
per cent under MFA I (1974-7) 
to 48 per cent under MFA 111 
(1983-4). Hong Kong's share 
dropped from 16 per cent to 1 1 
per cent. 

The quota curbs prevented job 
losses in the British lexlile in- 
dustry, made EC suppliers more 
competitive, and increased pro- 
fits for British manufacturers, 
enabling them to upgrade their 
plants. 

Faced with restrictions abroad, 
the Hong Kong government, 
without an active interventionist 
policy, is encouraging a diversi- 
fication of the economy and a 
shift from textiles to high techn- 
ology. 

Textiles today account for 
only 40 per cent of Hong Kong's 
exports, compared with nearly 
60 per cent a decade ago. But 
foreign investment could be vital 
in aiding diversification, accord- 
ing to Donald Fletcher, the gov- 
ernment's London- based indus- 
trial promotion consultant. 

“Investors’ interest in Hong 
Kong has increased since the 
1997 issue has been settled," he 
said, referring to the impending 
handover of the colony to 
China. 

"Between I January. 1983 
and the end of April this year. 
54 foreign companies, mostly 
US electronics firms, began 
manufactur i ng ope rat ions i n 
Hong Kong," he said. 

Fletcher said British firms 
could still make "the most con- 
tribution" to Hong Kong s tech- 
nological advancement. But so 
far the American have taken the 
lead. 

Wang Electronics recently 
moved its Hawaii headquarters 
lo Hong Kong, and Motorola 
transferred its main overseas de- 
sign centre to the colony. 

in general, British firms have 
been slow to take advantage of 
investment opportunities in 
(long Kong. About 50 British 
manufacturing companies oper- 
ate — profitably — there, repre- 
senting investment of £88 mill- 
ion ($121 million) , less than 7 
per cent of the foreign total. 

Recent newcomers include 
Thorn EMI's TV assembly plant 
in the New Territories and Tho- 
mas De La Rue’s banknote fac- 
tory in Taipo. 

By contrast, Hong Kong firms 
eager to break through protcc- 



Hong Kong: Has Britain missed the boat? 


tionist walls have had no hesita- 
tion in opening factories in Bri- 
tain. Development corporations 
throughout the UK arc currently 
wooing potential Hong Kong in- 
vestors loset up in theii regions. 

In January 198 5 Northampton 
Development Corporation per- 
suaded Fashion Conlrok Ltd, a 
Hong Kong clothing firm supply- 
ing trousers to Cecil Gee and 
Burton menswear chain, lo set 
up a factory in the Midlands 
town creating 140 jobs. 

Unwilling to be left out. the 
I rish De vclopmenl Age ncy 
recently opened an office 111 
Hong Kong to attract investors 
lo Ireland. 

Enticed by tax holidays -- 10 
ner cent corporation tax until the 
year 2000 - and 100 per cent 
training grants, the Fang Group 
has agreed to invest C4 million 
($ 5.5 million) in a factory in 
Dublin producing a range of fa- 
shion apparel. 

The factory, operating under 
the name Shamrock Apparel, 
will create 1.000 jobs over the 
next two years. 


Whilst most Hong Kong in- 
vestments in Britain are in tex- 
tiles, the largest single invest- 
ment by a Hong Kong company 
is the £26 million ($36 million) 
container terminal in Felixtowe 
leased by shipping magnate C. Y. 
Tung. 

Economic links with China can 
only strengthen Hong Kong’s fu- 
ture importance. Hong Kong in- 
vestments in Chinn now account 
for two- thirds of all joint ven- 
tures set up since 19 79. China is 
also llong Kong's second best 
export market after lhe United 
Stales. 

Rut Fletcher said UK invcslois 
have been slow to recognise 
Hong Kong’s strategic impor- 
tance as a production centre for 
a worldwide market. 

Loglca, a medium- sized com- 
puter software firm, is one Bri- 
tish company thal has recognised 
the Chinese potential. 

The .£4.5 million ($6.2 mill- 
ion) computerisation and unifi- 
cation of Hong Kong's four slock 
exchanges was Logicu's first ma- 
jor contract lu the colony, won 
as a joint venture with Jardincs. 


When completed it will be the 
only slock exchange in the world 
using computerised Chinese 
characters. 

Logie a has since been involved 
in a government- funded pilot 
road scheme, designed to reduce 
traffic congestion on llong 
Kong's roads and involving elec- 
tronic license plates. 

The £3.4 million ($4.7 mill- 
ion) project as awarded to a con- 
sortium of companies, including 
Plessey Controls Ltd and Mar- 
coni. 

Government officials in the 
colony feel, however, that Bri- 
tish firms may have missed the 
boat, as llong Kong sets ahout 
" inter nationalising" its eco- 
nomy as a foi m of political for 
its dealings with China. 

David Aker- Jones. Hong 
Kong's chief secretary, recently 
said, "We have taken a long 
time lo adjust to the need to 
develop new relationships to re- 
place the old colonial relation- 
ships. We couid have replaced 
them with investment and ag- 
gressive marketing, but wc 
didn't. " 
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History of Computers 


’I UK KIRS'I intention introduced for computing aid was a rec- 
tangular frame consisting of several parallel wires and a num- 
ber of beads. This tool which was called an abacus was in- 
vented bj the Romans and later developed by (he Chinese and 
Japanese. As you probably know II Is still in use today. The 
neat step in the design of computers was with mechanical In- 
ventions. Pascal invented the first adding machine In (64 2. 

In 1876 first analog computer was Introduced by Lord Kel- 
vin. Analog computer governed by certain equations In order 
to perform different operations. A thermometer or thermostat 
are examples of simple analog computers. 

In 1884 Herman Hollerith Introduced punched cards. This 
were first used In weaving operations to select the correct 
threads for ■ given pattern. By 1890 (Hollerith had deve- 
loped a tabulating machine which was used by the United 
htaies Bureau of Census. The company that he rounded be- 
come later the basis For (he International Business Machines 
Company. (1UM). 

The period 1 900 to 1950 many developments took place in 
electro- mechanical computers. In 1946 the first true electro- 
nic computer, the ENIAC, was started. This was completed 
prior to 1950. This computer had a grand total of 4 words of 
memory, and was constructed using vacuum tubes or valves. A 
digital watch that you can buy In less than 3 Dinars has more 
memory than the first machines. 

During theSO’sIhe first mainframe computers were Intro- 
duced by IBM, ,\CR, Honeywell and other companies. These 
second generation computers were much faster and used trans- 
Istorlzed circuits. In (be 60* s IBM Introduced the System 360 
wtlch became a mainstay of the Industry. In the late 60' s 
control Data Corporation also Introduced the CDC 6600, 
which until the mid 1970’s was the world's largest computer. 
IJJjL P* . i l Dl . rodac ‘ 1 ‘he ALTAI R §800 and the 
•rrZrfalf 0 ? W ?fc C H. w Jl r , e “* 1 * 1 - computers that were 

affordable for the hobblesf. They cost was less than 250 Di- 
nars and had 8,192 (8K) bytes of memory. The late 70’s 
is * has seen a veritable explosion of computers In 

the nmrketplace. More than 100 companies have come and 
gone In Inis period. 

Then tracing the history of the computers gives us an Idea 
about how our present computer was first built and Its subse- 
quent improvements. That make us curious to understand 
mint computer can do and how can we maintain this machine 
to serve us Inoor life. At the end, don’t forget that till now 
many changes came over our computer and the scientists are 
still going on to simplify oar life by providing ns with more 
sophisticated computers. 

, (Maha Mahadeen) 


ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE WATER 
AUTHORITY 

Contracts 7B/1 21/86, 7C/122/85 
ZARKA RU8SEIF WATER AND WA8TE 
WATER PROJECTS 

further »o the announcement published on Auo. A, 
7985 Ine i new dale for submission for contracts 7&7C 
Is not later than 12:00 noon Jordan local time on Sat- 
urday Sept. 28th, 1985, instead of Sept 21st, 1985. 
Prequa iff (cation results will be announced on Sat! 
Sept. 14th 1985. 

Eng. M.8. Kltanl 
Preaidant 
Water Authority 


Software 


THE TOP 5 selling programme 
packages for the IBM personal 
comp titers are: 

1 - Lotus 1-2-3 which is an inte- 
grate cl package containing 

spreadsheet, word processing 
and data base management capa- 
bilities. 

2 - dBase III — an improved ver- 
sion of dBascII which was one of 
the first data base programmes. 

3 - Symphony — an integrated 
package similar to Lotus 1 -2-3. 

4 • Multimate — a word process- 
ing package. 

5 • Wordstar 2000 — a word 
processor that contains enhan- 
cements not found In it’s prede- 
cessor Wordstar. 

Hardware 

For add on hardware the foll- 
owing arc top sellers: 

1 - Six Puck Plus — additional 
memory and faster clock. 

2 • Hercules Graphics Card — a 
graphics card. 

3 • Microsoft Mouse — adds the 
ability to use a mouse to the PC. 

4 - Multigraph — a graphics 
package used for graphing. 

5 • Planlronics Colour Card — 
increase the colour capabilities 
of the PC. 



IBM Portable Personal Computer 


In the office and at home — 
wherever you need to manage 
Information — you can take 
the IBM Portable Personal 
Computer with you to help in- 
crease your productivity. 

The IBM Portable Personal 
Computer measures only 
20”xl 7"x8'’ and weighs 
about 30 pounds. The system 
takes up about as much work 
space as an office typewriter, 
so you can use it conveniently 
on a desk or small table. 

Although It Is compact, the 
unit offers many high-perfor- 
mance computing features: 


Spies on a grid 


I CLSJ RANDOM * 

IB D1M~P(4,2) 

2B PRINT'THIS IS THE GAME OF SPIES ON A GRID 1 - 

30 PRINT' THE OBJECT IB TO FIND A SPIES HIDDEN ON A 10 X 10 GRID' 
40 PRINT "YOUR SEARCH BASE IS AT (0,0). ANY GUESS" 

30 PRINT' YOU MAKE SHOULD CONTAIN THE TUG NUMBERS SEPARATED" 

60 PRINT' BY COMMAS. THE FIRST GIVES THE UNIT DISTANCE RIGHT- 
70 PR I NT 'OF BASE AND THE SECOND IS THE UNIT DISTANCE ABOVE BASE^ 
80 PRINT 

90 PRINT-LET’S BEGIN" 

100 60SUB 1000 
£10 T»0 
120 T-T+l 
130 PRINT 
140 PRINT 

NUMBER,,T ‘' I mAT iS YOUR GUESS?" 

Ion INPUT NiN 

160 FOR 1-1 TO 4 

190 IF P(I,1)» -1 THEN 400 

200 IF P(I, l)OH THEN 380 

220 IF PI 1,21 <>M THEN 3B0 

230 Pd,!)* -1 

300 PR I NT -YOU HAVE FOUND SPY" 1 1 
310 GOT 0400 

3B0 D=SQR( (P( I, 1)-H) A 2+ (P( I,2)-N)*2) 

™ ZiTl ™ DlmNCE FRon ■s-iintcd.ihh.j./.m 

410 FOR J*1 TO 4 

420 IF P(J,I><}~1 GOTO 470 

430 NEXT J 

440 PRINT 

S3 eS™ H “ F0UND ALL THE IN -IT,. TURNS! - 

470 IF T<10 GOTO 120 
480 PRINT 

490 PRINT -YOU DIDN’T FIND ALL THE SPIES IN TEN TRire . 

*5 “ RE THE V0U DIDN’T- 

320 INPUT B« 

330 IF LEFT«(B*|1)*>'N" GOTO 3Q0 

540 FOR I»1 TO 4 

330 IF P(I,l)»-l GOTO 370 

ID AT I'P(Iil)l l 1 l |P(I l 2),.},. 

380 PRINT 

2 JJJJ™ Y0U HA »T TO PLAY AGAIN? 1 
6IB IF LEFTt(Ct,l)**Y” GOTO 100 

£ GoT;T V0U F0R FUV,NS m "*■ * NICE DAY- 
1000 FOR J*I TO 2 
1010 FOR I«i TO 4 
1020 P(I,J)-RND(10) 

1030 NEXT I 
1040 NEXT J 
1030 RETURN ' 

3990 PRINT 
9999 END 


• 2 56 KB of user memory ex- 

pandable to 512KB 

• One 360KB slimline disk- 
ette drive, with space for a 
second 

• A built-in, 9- inch amber 
display 

• An 8 3- key. lypewriteMiki 
keyboard 

• Two standard adapters to 
add an extra display ami 
diskette drive 

• Expansion capabilities lo 
connect other peripheral 
devices 


The IBM Portable Personal 
Computer may be packed up 
quickly and easily, so it can 
be taken where and when if) 
needed. Just pick up the self- 
contained unit by its handle 
aqd carry it to another wrl 
location. . . or store it in i 
closet until the next tine you 
need it. For added conveni- 
ence, the system comes with 
a durable carrying bag com- 
plete with handles and a shoo- 
lder strap. 


Microprocessor 

High-speed, 16-bit U nl{l 
8088), 4.77MHz 

User Memory (RAM) 

256KB standard. expandaNe B 
640KB 

Permanent Memory 

40 KB; includes BASIC JjJ 
preter, automatic Pov» r ^ n - jt . 
test, and ROM BIOS (Basic 
put/Output System) 

Auxiliary Storage 

One or two 360^-^ 
slimline diskette dri '' c -' ^nil- 
stalling an IBM Expan on | 8 
you may also add up to tw> l 
fixed disk drives; 
tern capacity Is 2 O. 720 UJ 

storage 

Expansion SlotsS 

7 standard; 8 more sl® ts At 
added with an Expansion 
for a total of i 5 slots 

Standard Adapters J 

One Diskette Drive Adap ^ 

one Color/ Graphics 
Adapter ! 

Operating System ^ 

IBM Disk Operating System* j 
or higher [ 


tB- --THE JERUSALEM STAR 
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finance 


SPOTLIGHT 

on a developing nation 




Capital; Muscat (pop. 25.000). 

National population: 1.5 millions. 
Population growth rate (1870-82): 4.3 
percent. 

Population In year 2000: 2 millions. 
Area: 120.000 square miles (300.000 sq. 
km.l. approximate size or the U.S. state 
or New Mexico. 

Religion: Ibhadi Moslem. 

Languages: Arabic, aome English. 
Doctors: 1 per 1.000 people. 

Nurses: 1 per 500 people. 

Hospital beds-. 1 per 1,050 people. 
Telephones: 1 per 65 people. 

Television sets: 1 per 42 people. 
Newspapers: 1 dally. 

Cinemas: 12. 

Education: 950.000 pupils at primary 
school but secondary education limited 
19 schools) and no facilities for further 
education: vocational sclionlsnnd 
university planned. 

Economy: Oil accounts for 90 percent or 
revenue: some cereals, heef production, 
fishing, dates, limes exported. 

State spending (1981 % of total): 

De rense 50.8. education 5.3, health 30. 
Growth rate: 7.4 percent. 

OPDi *7.120 millions. 

Armed forces: army 15.000: navy 1.500: 
■lr force 2,100. 

Currency: Omani rial. 

ronn of government: Absolute 

monarchy. 


X 


The Sultanlc of Oman Is one of those countries which 
was catapulted into the 20th century hv the discovery 
uf oil. 

A scorching, arid land with a temperature range of 
21-43 C. (70-110 Fahrenheit) and an overage annual 
rainfall of only 100 mm 14 Indies), Oman occupies the 
southeast corner of Lhe Arabian peninsula. 

If It was know for anything a quarter-century ago, 1 ( 
was for its dates and racing camels: but an isolationist 
sultan kept the borders securely closed and few outsi- 
ders crossed them. In I960. Oman's national Income 
was »50 millions. Today that figure Is $7,110 millions. 

The transformation came with the start of oil produc- 
tion at a rate of 200.000 barrels per day in 1967. The 
Sultante ranks 20th In world production and has an 
estimated 20 years of reserves. 

A second major factor In Oman's transformation was 
a palace coup on July 23. 1970. when the present sui- 
ts nl. Qaboos bin Said, deposed his father. Said bln 
Taimur, with the support of Britain, the protecting 
power. 

Like other oil-exporting capital-surplus countries. 
Oman faces the dichotomy of being a hlgh-lnconie state 
with a primitive economy and an extremely low level of 
development. 

Before the 1970 coup, no social services existed. 
There was only one hospital in the country mid Hirec 
schools. Oil money has built 13 hospltnls, 12 henlth 
centers and 47 dispensaries. Primary schools Increa- 
sed to 363 (by 1979) but secondary and vocational 
education is still limited and Omanis get their higher 
education abroad. 

One of the great contradictions Is (he high level or 
military expenditure (more than 50 percent of the 9tate 
budget and fifth highest In the world) although the 
Internal threat or a left-wing rebellion in Dhofnr provin- 
ce was long ago quelled and no serious external dan- 
gers are visible. 

Oman does occupy an Important strategic position, 
however - its mountainous headland Juts Into the strait 
of Hormuz, reducing the oil laukcr route nut of the gulf 
Lo Rbaut 30 miles in width (50 km) at Lhat point. 

Sultan Qaboos's program of economic and social 
reform led to Oman becoming a fully Independent state 
and a member of Die Arab Lcaque nnd the United 
Nations In 1971- In I9B0. It negotiated a defense alliance 
with the United Slates 

There is no formal constitution and (he Sultan Ibom 
November. 1940) legislates by decree, appointing a 
Cabinet lo assist him: however he holds the posts of 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. Defense 
and Finance. 

Ninety perccnL of Omanis arc Arab origin, but there 
are some descendants of black African slaves as well as 
Imlgrant workers from India. Iran. Pakistan and South 
Korea. 

June 1985 

source,. Hie Sralnmun i Vfar Boot l&SJSJ. TTi« Macmillan Enrydopedln. me 
Boijy nlegraph AUom of we Arab World.- Ilorld Dei^opmeni Keporl I3SJ: UN 
Slaiuika! yearbook (081 TTie Keiu Bret of World AinUnffi 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 
52 years 
« 



CALORIES [% NEED) 


N.A. 



ONP PER HEAD 
*6,090 



ADULT LITERACY 


20 % 



INFANT MORTALITY 


130 per 
1.000 
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EXCELLENT 
GOOD 
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*• POOR 
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Gulf organization encourages private sector 


DOHA (Opecna) — Steps are 
being taken in the Gulf to en- 
courage private investment in 
petrochemicals and other in- 
dustries. 

The Gulf Organization for 

irraJi r ' a * Consulting 

’kylC) which has responsi- 
bility for the scheme, plans to 
promote holding companies in 
ine private sector to channel 
investments into regional in- 
auslrial projects. 

According to GOIC consul- 
lani M H Khawajkiah, hold- 
mg companies, concentrating 
°n downstream operations, 


will be set up in the alumi- 
nium and petrochemical sec- 
tors — "a turning point in 
the organization' s activiti- 
es’ \ So far GOIC s efforts 
have been directed towards 
establishing basic industrial 
projects. 

Established in I Q 7 6 . GOIC 
has tried to promote resource- 
based industries in the Gulf 
region. Its founding members 
were Qatar, Saudi Arabia. 
Kuwait. Iraq. Bahrain. Oman 
and the United Arab Emi- 
rates. 

To promote private sector 
investments. GOIC plans to 


hold a major seminar in Doha 
in December with marketing 
as the main theme. 

The organization has pro- 
moted several important 
projects since its inception. 
They include-. 

— An 885 million Gulf alumi- 
nium rolling mill company in 
Bahrain with an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 40.000 
tonnes. Production begins in 
early 1986. 

— A $45 million textile fibre- 
glass project in Saudi Arabia 
with an annual capacity of 
1 3.000 tonnes. 


Dollar mixed, 
Gold mostly up 

LONDON ( AP) — The US dollar fell slightly against 
some currencies In quiet trading on foreign exchange 
markets Wednesday. Gold was mostly up. 

Dealers said the market was making time until the 
next batch of US economic statistics Is published Fri- 
day. 

New York analysts said dealers sold dollars to profit 
from the US currency's 5.8 per cent climb against the 
Federal Reserve Board's trade- weighted index of 10 
currencies over the past 2 1/2 weeks. 

The climb was attributed to expectations of renewed 
economic growth and higher US interest rates. Before 
that It had lost considerable ground because of fears of 
weakening US economic performance. 

The release Friday of August US retail sales, Indus- 
trial production and producer prices should give a 
clearer picture of the US economy's condition, a Frank- 
furt dealer said. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe’s busi- 
ness day begins, the dollar fell to a dosing 242. 75 Yen 
from Tuesday's 243.00. Later, in London, it was 
quoted al 242. MO Yon. 

Ollier dollar rates at mid- morning, compared with 
late Tuesday: 

— 2.939 5 West German Marks, down from 2.94 20 

— 2.4 24 0 Swiss Francs, down from 2.4 262 

— 8.9675 French Francs, up from 8.9650 

— 3.3038 Dutch Guilders, up from 3. 3020 

— i, 957. 50 Italian Lire, up from 1,956.00 

— 1.3780 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.37195 

In London, (lie British pound was quoted at 
$1.3170, compared with 1.3150 Tuesday. 

Gold opened in London at a bid price of $32 1.50 a 
troy ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 321.7 5. At 
mid- morning Wednesday, the city’s five major bullion 
dealers fixed a recommended price of $322.00. 

In Zurich, the bid price was $321.60, down from 
322. 50 late Tuesday. 

Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold rose 2. 17 to close at a 
bid 322.99. 

In New York Tuesday, gold rose 2.40 to close at 
321.80. 

Silver was quoted in London Wednesday, at a bid 
price of 6.05, unchanged from Tuesday. 


(Gold In Jordan) 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday. 1 1 September 
1985 were as follows: 

1 8 cl. . JD 3. 1 50 per gramme 
2 1 ct. . JD 3. 600 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4. 350 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4.161 

Ounce JD 1 35.000 

Gold Sterling — JD 29. 80 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound... JD 26.200 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Gold 


LONDON ( AP) - Laic gold 
prices (in l ! S dollars per trov 
ounce) nn Wednesday, 1 I 
September. I 9 S 5 : 


London 
Paris 
Piank fur I 
Zurich 
I long Kong 


320.50 
322. 18 
322.36 
320.50 
322.99 


hid 
fixed 
H ved 
bid 
hid 


Exchange rates in Dinar 


buy 

US dollar .395 

Sterling pound .520 

German mark .134 

French franc .0435 

Swiss franc .162 

Dutch guildar .119 

Italian lira ( 1000) .020 

Swedish kroner .045 

Saudi rlyal .108 

Kuwaiti dinar 1.288 

UAE dirham ' .107 

Egyptian pound .255 

Syrian lira .034 

Iraqi dinar .365 

Omani riyal 1 . 140 

Sonrce: National Jordanian Exchange 


sell 

.398 
.530 
.135 
.0445 
.164 
.120 
.025 
.046 
.108 
1.292 
.108 
.265 
.035 
.37 2 
1.150 
Company 


as 

Currencies 

on 

Tuesday 

, 10 

September, 

1985 

Sterling 

Period 

us$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

n fis 

Yen 

Pound 

1 M 

8 1/8 

4 1/5 

9 9/16 

4 9/16 

5 13/16 

6 5/16 

8 13/16 

2 M 

8 3/16 

— 

9 3/4 

4 5/8 

— 

6 1/4 

8 15/16 

3 M 

8 1/4 

4 9/16 

10 1/8 

4 11/16 

— 


9 1/16 

6 M 

8 1/2 

4 11/16 

10 3/4 

4 7/8 

5 7/8 

6 3/16 

9 1/5 

9 M 

8 3/4 

4 3/4 

11 3/8 

— 

— 

— 

9 5/8 

12 M 

8 7/8 

4 13/ 16 

11 5/8 

— 

— 

— 

9 7/8 

2 Years 

9 3/8 

5 1/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Years 

9 7/8 

5 3/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 Years 

10 1/4 

6 3/16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


5 Years 10 1 /5 6 5/ 16 — — — 

(Source: Finance and Credit Corporation) 
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• IRAN’S MAJLIS ( I’ur II uiitcnt) 6 August allowed the Tehran 
{internment to ghe free nil to Syria and to .spend $15 billion 
on Its foreign purchases this jeMr. The law requires Tehran In 
donate 1 million tonnes (20,000 b/d) of light crude oil to 
Damascus and sell It another 5 million tonnes ( 1 00,000 b/d) 
at $2.50 lower than the official price. 

• NAMED, A conglomerate formed by the Palestine Libera* 
linn Organization (PI.O) In Beirut, established Its new head* 
quarters In Amman, Jordan, In 1983. The conglomerate, 
which recently held Its annual Hireling In Amman, employs 
8,000 people In Lebanon, uthcr Arab countries and Africa, 
according to llsgcncru! manager, Abu Ala. Sa mod owns small 
Industries, farms and agricultural enterprises, furniture and 
tcstlle factories, steel mills, etc. Also, the new headquarters 
i»f the Palestine National Fund (I’NH, a sort of PLO Ministry 
of finance, lias been moved to Amman from Damascus where 
. a JI Ds files have been ‘ 'blocked" by the Syrian Government. 
The New York limes claimed that I he PLO has a "vast set of 
financial holdings, now estimated to total more than $5 bill- 
ion. *' The influential New York dally also wrote that the 1*1.0 
portfolio, which Is managed by the Palestine National Fund, 
"earns the group up to $1 billion a year in investment In* 
conie". Abu Ala of Named, in a statement made to I.e Monde 
of Paris, said, however, that the conglomerate' s nel worth 
would amount to $54 million currently. 

• GULF INV LSI MEN l Co. of Kuwait is considering leasing 
a hiiti'l in thrho Rios, Jamaica, and cnrnmlssiiMiliig Its man- 
agement to the Shi'raliiii chain. 

• SAC 1)1 Oil, Minister Slieik Ahmed Zakl Yamaiil threw a 
lavish reception last week In London fur his daughter's wed- 
ding. A number of Jumbo Jets were N[iecinll) chartered for the 
muitl million dollar hash at the Dorchester Hold, the guests 
filled most of the hotel rooms available hi London and vir- 
tually ail the five-star hotels in the British Capital hang the 
"no vacancy* 1 sign. Not had for the Oil Minister nf a country 
that had to cut oil production from 10.3 million h/d In 1981 
to 1.8 million lately. 


Kuwait governmejit 
extends aid to banks 

X'l » ;:r^ 

IE? 1 ®® * he ^auk el-Manakh ufflee premises had to be 

SJn n ?min d J Vh t Cn ,he h,Rh S*‘ bi « l f( ” office, once valued at 
S4 0 mil Inn. was n mere S 18.300! 1 Similarly, the $2 5 hill 

* ,hC ^'°* erncne ”* between August 
crash l9 !S fo pro P “P P r *«s <n the wake of the 

vrash had lost over 60 per cent of their value, and were wurth 

b > M«cl, of this year raising concern over 
, their value as collateral for outstanding loans. 

\ * hc pa , st wv era! months, the Kuwaiti Government has 

: 5*®® d l fussing possible official moves to improve the bank 

1 S!/ ,ob J!, n1 ' 'XT*"'* b j nks are hi a,,d ,arRe s,MI 

: liquid and are still net lenders to the world banking coramun- 
i i. . demand In the country has been extremely slow 

and It Is argued that deposits are needed on a long-term, low- 
' * n, *‘ l J est 10 Insure that the banks do not register vear- 
end losses, thus towering already depressed confidence In the 
stock market. A plummeting stock market would uncover more 
bank exposure since shares have been the primary form of col- 
lateral for Kuwaiti bank loans. 

i t* 8 .? Kuwait* s Cabinet endorsed a plan calllua for th* 
liifurton of nearly S2 billion lo governninl funds^tn h! 
bnoklni ate c ho a ism. Under the plnn. the inmnnnt L m 
plncc its deposits In local banks lo Jmprote (heir llouidiiv und 
also offer banks loans at red oced lnle resl r"? c the.J 
’""‘"T' «™w I* resorted to onfj- after e.eryef' 

£SiuS l . , rs a .i?£f h - 

?Jy’s'«onom^” s d . e S,, , ” ! deCme ' 1 *“■"”« '• «”“ : 

j-w.y.r.i-ti.vK st d p . l n , .i„ l 8 s ^^ n *pr , o , s- 

lems of It, flnaoclal esr.bllsbmeols taw b“ ««. or f S”„ 
moral or financial support as needed. 'Ibis latter usual!? 

“ C“ rBI * D#B * u * Public funds at concessional inter- 

est rates, 1 wo teams of analysts have been put together to ass 

IZ&ZVS' 1 "?. a ? d •***' 0f ,otal aad Gulf cf.mpunks o«: 

■ Kuwait. Interestingly, this low-key, case by «L 

rfc A0*I G«*cr»«ent aid will | Pa d to 


J lhe ■■Ilona Mention of Kuwait’s banking sector. 


US-Israel FTA to increase 
exploitation of Palestinians 


ON SEPTEMBER I, 1985, the 
initial stage of the Free Trade 
Agreement (FTA) between the 
United Stales and Israel went 
into effect. It adds yet another 
bonus to Lhe flourishing relation- 
ship between the two countries. 

The US is Israel's second trad- 
ing partner after the European 
Economic Community (EEC). 
During the first half of this year, 
the US exported SI billion worth 
of goods to Israel, while the lat- 
ter also exported SI. I billion 
worth of goods to the US. 

The FTA will eliminate in four 
stages all tariffs and trade bar- 
riers on Israeli exports to the 
tJS, the last stage being on Jan. 
I. I 995. 

More importantly however, Is- 
raeli exports and services will 
lor the first lime have iinhin- 
! vie red access to the large Ameri- 
can market. Exports include Is- 
raeli produced consumer goods 
like diamonds, textiles, fruits, 
vegetables, processed foods, 
pharmaceutical, and chemicals. 
And in the neur future. Israeli 
goods and services such as elec- 
tronics. communications and of- 
fice technology, medical sup- 
plies. solar energy nnd dcsnlini- 
/ulion equipment, and comput- 
ers will be allowed lo flood the 
American markets as well. 

Moreover, services in bank- 
ing. finance, transportation, 
travel, tourism, accounting, me- 
dicine. education and law, con- 
struction and engineering, man- 
agement consulting, motion- 
picture production, and advertis- 
ing will enjoy unprecedented op- 
portunities for export to the US. 

Israeli Commerce and Industry 
Minister Gideon Patt predicts a 
six or sevenfold increase in Is- 
raeli exports to the US by the end 
|>r the decade. Israeli exports 
having unhindered accessibility 
to the American market is not 
the only reason for Israel press- 
es for the FTA pact with the 

lhe Generalized System or 
Preferences (GSP) which esta- 
blished favourable trading terms 
between the US and developing 
countries was scheduled to ex- 
pire at the end of 1984. Israel, 
which is classified as a develon- 
lng country has since the mid 
70 s had 90 per cent of its ex- 
pons entering the US duly free 
(though they were subject to 

fhJrcD 1 " a ” d ! imitati °ns). Had 
the GSP expired, the FTA would 
have protected these threatened 
Israeli exports. 

ahrMi- L ° i lhe competition 
threatening Israeli produce in 

, ,he T A Bai " ed *nipor- 
tance. In only the first six 

momh.of 1985 Israel's exports 

mini u E ( r prrv n tcon ? mic Com- 
2}jP. ll > reached SS75 

" '"'Pom amounted 

i®7 7 , b,lll0n ' Ahnoai 95 per 
JJJJf of Israel's agricultural ex- 
ports go to the EEC. But. since 
Spam and Portugal, largely « “ 

^ *« ra '^Porters, are expected 

to join the EEC soon, they would 


jeopardize Israel's European 
market. 

Domestically the FTA provides 
Israel with significant trade op- 
portunities and foreign invest- 
ments, it normally would not 
have. Once a product has a label 
‘made in Israel' it qualifies for 
duty free access to the American 
market. Regimes, such as South 
Africa will be able to use these 
means to reach the American 
market. 

Although goods from the US io 
I srael would not receive the 

Najwa Najjar 

Special to The Star 

same preferential treatment, the 
FTA represents a new level of 
aid and cooperation between 
Washington and Tel Aviv. 
"They (Americans) have never 
concluded such a pact before 
with any country — other than 
the one with Canada limited to 
automobiles and spare parts... It 
is a manifestation of the close 
ties which exist between the two 
countries." said Dan Halperin, 
economic secretary at the Israeli 
embassy in Washington and head 
delegate in the FTA negotia- 
tions. 

Whot this new preferential 
economic relation does is lo 
strengthen US- Israeli political 
relations. And this Is more im- 
portant than any other policy, 
principle or alliance. New York 
nines economic analyst Clyde 
Farnsworth notes, "Washington 
is undertaking today exactly 
what it chided the Common Mar- 
10 7 n* r do ‘ n S jn the 1960'sand 

tnhiuh- the Eur °P e ans es- 
tabhshed their own system of bi- 

mJh? ,rade P refere nces with 
Mediterranean and African 


countries to reinforce (heir poll- 

tical ties. F 

. Nevertheless initially, Con- 
gress opposed this agreement 
for two main reasons. The FTA 
violates the ' most- favoured 

nation policy t MFN). Ever 
since 1947. the US has adhered 
to the MFN policy whereby trade 
concessions made lo one nation 
are automatical applied to all 
MFN members. The FTA is a bi- 
lateral accord between Israel and 
the US, and therefore violates 
the long standing policy of the 
MFN. 

In addition American trade un- 
ions would suffer as a result of 
the FTA. The elimination of ta- 
riffs and Israeli goods would take 
jobs from American workers and 
would lead to demands for tariff 
concessions from other coun- 
tries. Although the Israeli lobby 
in the US was a key factor in 
silencing congressional opposi- 
tion, it was not only (he pressure 
exerted by them which assured 
the passage of the FTA. The 
strategic alliance between the US 
and the Israeli governments 
plays the primary role. There- 
fore, the US administration is 
willing to ignore objections al 
home and abroad to fulfill its hi- 
gher priority of strengthening its 
ties with Israel. 

What is the effect of the FTA 
on the Palestinians living in the 
occupied territories? Once the 
FTA comes into effect, Pales- 
tinians face increased exploita- 
tion of their labour. More of 
their land will be seized to ac- 
commodate Israeli-sponsored in- 
dustrial and agricultural expan- 
sion. And since Israel forbids 
the export of Palestinian goods, 
they will gain none of the bene- 
fits of the FTA. 


US unemployment 
drops to 7 per cent 

US rlvlllon ....— a ... 


THE US civilian unemploy- 
ment rate dropped to 7.0 per 

AugUSt ' the ^west 
sfuck af years, after being 
stuck at 7.3 per cent for six 

SDdl «h ea u of Laboor 
Statistics (BLS) announced. 

i BLS Commissioner 
Janet Norwood told the Joint 
Economic Committee of Con- 
gress 6 September that addl- 
clonal data are needed to de- 
termine whether this news Is 
as good as It seems. 

. J be ambiguity concerns 
teenage employment. The 
atop l n unemployment was 
concentrated among people 16 
to 24 years old; the unem- 

R ! j amon 8 teenag- 
ers (16-19) dropped to 17.3 
per cent. Yet the actual num- 
ber of teenagers working also 
dropped. The explanation Is 
jnat, for some reason, the 

£!»,•%" forM iro ™ ei 

fli^hn' V 2 0d ? nd her assistants 
at tho hearing said they just 


did not know the reason. 

Employment Increase 

about 300,000 from July 1 
August, with the service set 
tor gaining 235,000 of tho* 

l.k. UN.U. tl.« ..rdM CPI 


ior guioing tJ3,vuv «> 
Jobs. Within the service se 
'tor, the service ludust 
(mostly business and heal 

CAMrlrtAe\ I tcol f HAHAII ntPll f 


unosuy business hiiu 
services) Itself accounted f 
about 150,000 of those jot 

“It’s important to reco 
nize the strong improve me 
in the manufacturing sector 
Norwood said. ‘ ‘ Even If ®a 
ufacturlng didn’t gain vc 
much, at least It stopped la 
ing. ' * 

After months of declln 
manufacturing Jobs Increas 
by 37,000 in August. Sin 
the beginning of the yea 
manufacturing jobs are doi 
210,000, with over 80 P 
cent of the loss occurring 
primary and fabricated me 
als, machinery and electric 
equipment, industries facn 
strong Import competition. 
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Islam flourishes in Co mm unist China 


By John Lawton 
! Compass News Features 

' nniING - today's China, 

' S seems to be not only sur- 
'Vbui gradually fevivmg.In 
mL. on the banks of the 
- VeRow River, cradle of Chinese 
civilization, a Muslim mosque 
and madrasa seminary stand side 
s^i with Buddhist shrines in 
'.While Pagoda Park. 

! | n the park each morning, 
'hundreds of rhythmically twist- 
ire Chinese do their daily Tai Ji 
Any gymnastic — workout. 

■Li ,is devout young Muslim 
■'dits begin a day of study and 
[Myer. 

\i Xian, formerly Ch’ang-an, 
ik; lily of Eternal Peace and cn- 
f Ll of 11 dynasties, the Great 
\U,jue. lhe largest in China, is 
j ;i 4ully displayed to visitors as 
[in n! Chinn's national heritage 
...iking with the life-size terra 
iriij army of Emperor Qin Shi 
llmug- I'i. 

\i lurpnn oasis on the edge of 
fSd.'iuhi Desert, teenagers turn 
ih.-u Mao-slyle peaked caps 
but* lo* front to pray — fore- 
to the ground, facing 
Mm. a — in n mosque resembling 
ji)mg Dynasty pavilion. 

This unusual mixture of Isla- 
mic religious practice, ancient 
Chinese culture and modern 
ixnummisl dedication may seem 
.i lint incongruous. But Islam, 
in fail, has been practiced in 
China since the 7th century 
»iwn Arab traders, riding the 
- ‘listen winds across the Indian 
began lo introduce the 
va faith in China's coastal ci- 

In the next 200 years, Islam 
MttaJ through the interior too, 
mother Muslim traders travelled 
jiong the old Silk Road. Today, it 
'.‘.‘he religion of 10 of China's 
'} minority nationalities: the 
l ighur . Kazakh, Kirgiz, Uzbek, 
uiar and Sola, all Turkic peo- 
the Tungxiang and Paoan, 

V Mongol origin; the Iranian 
hjik: and the Chinese Hui. 

Government statistics sug- 
the minorities total about 1 4 
lions, but unofficial outside 
tsJiies put the country's Muslim 
population much higher. 

"hile official estimates, for re- 
minorities in China are 
io question, since they are 
j 'U4iiy computed according to 
; S ®f‘8? n rather than religi- 
f 1 . V, l .? ll °n I there is no doubt 

i'Wia[ im populat * on 15 sub " 

Muslims, along with other 
“Mrities, also seem to have re- 
t-infd a certain measure of re- 
'im and secular freedom. Af- 
ii ura * Revolution began 
f * ” 66 * mosques were ofren de- 
destroyed or closed, but 
many have not only been 
' J-^euedbut renovated or rebuilt 
^ PKty at government expense 
I., c ®Pies of the Koran once 
iroyed by Red Guards have 
JfPnnted and distributed 
government help. 

-to*- ,hr « «» 20 

uncial li n u tl ) e n °rth-west pro- 
b*i na a of Urumqi were 

a AnC n W in « | y restored, 
,J| * « a - he Koran were on 
a stall in a main square. 

^whiii ^ asl ^ two new mosq- 
Xiaa Great Mosque in 

Hotly unrfn a , s oldest “ is cur- 

! lhe nmS B r J oing raa J°r repairs, 
j Viator ren °vation of the 
! M 80,0’yQ WllJ cost about 

f ‘ !!1 4eKhii! he i reformist Chinese 
C P h tJ!W »>>■ Deng 

a ? Ppears t0 ^ 
^ioos Lf. m °dest revival. Re- 

' Uppers .ho rS u r ! porl more wor- 
Rev oluiion h D b ®i forc the Cultural 
n ' ai,d a reawakening 




Islam has been established In China since it was Introduced by Arab traders 13 centuries 
ago. After persecution during the Cultural Revolution, the faith Is now flourishing with en- 
couragement from the reformist government of Deng Xiaoping. 



of interest in religion among the 
young. 

Imam Dawud Shi Kunbin soys 
500 to 600 worshippers attend 
Friday prayers al Niu Jle, largest 
of the 40 mosques that serve 
Beijing’s 1 80.000-slrong Mu- 
slim community. 

"AL festivals we get over 
2,000," he said, proudly show- 
ing visitors around his rccenlly- 
re painted mosque. The ceiling is 
decoruted with pictures of fruit 
and flowers, pillars are lac- 
quered in red and gold, and the 
walls covered with a mixture of 
Arabic and Chinese motifs. 

Elsewhere there are similar re 
ports. Throughout China's vast 
Xiqjiang region, the muezzin's 
call to prayer echoes in such des- 
ert oases as Kashi. Aksu, Kuga, 
Hami, Turpan and Hotan. 

Mosques, loo, are well filled 
in the cities of the Gansu Corri- 
dor, once vital links in the old 
Silk Road between China and the 
West, while in the walled city of 
Xian Chinese guides respectfully 
detain tourists at the main gate 
of the Great Mosque until the 
faithful finish one of the five 
daily prayer sessions. 

Imam Dawud Shi Kunbin said 
more and more people — more 
than 1,000 in 1983 — are mak- 
ing the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca, despite normally severe 
restrictions on overseas travel 
for individual Chinese. 

He also reports a new influx of 
young men into Islamic studies. 
At the Lanzhou madrasa last 
summer, all 20 places were 
filled, and at an Islamic college 
attached to Beijing’s Dong bj 
mosque another 1 7 high school 
graduates were studying to be 
imams. 

Muslims have also gained a 
measure of toleration from other 
religious practices. In . ar « as 
where Muslims are a majority, 
the breeding of pigs by non- 
Muslims is forbidden in del- 
erence to Islamic beliefs. 

Muslim communities are all- 
owed separate cemeteries; Mu- 
slim couples may have their 
marriage consecrated by an 
Imam; and Muslim workers are 
permitted holidays during major 
religious festivals. 

Recently even the official new- 
spaper of the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party took up the cudgels on 
behalf of Muslims. 


Prompted by complaints from 
Muslim visitors, the People's ii 
Daily urged the authorities to ’ 
solve the problem of "getting a g 
Muslim meal" in Beijing. p 

The newspaper said the city’s | 
240 Muslim rcslaurunis were no \ 
longer enough, because "more 
non- Muslim residents are 
switching from a diet of pork lo j 
beer and mutton." « 

As well as religious gains. Mu- j 
'slims have also won significant 
secular concessions from Chi- ! 
na's Communist rulers: for ex- ! 
ample, playing an increasingly 
important role in regional and lo- 
cal administration. 

In the Xinjiang region, which 
covers 1 6 per cent of the coun- 
try' s total land area. Muslims 
now hold a majority of govern- 
ment posts. 

Four of the seven members of 
the regional government and 26 
of 37 members of the Standing 
Committee of the People's Con- 
gress of Xinjiang are from 
national minorities who mostly 
practice Islam. 

In the capital, Imam Dawud 
Shi Kunbin is a member of the 
Standing Committee of Beijing s 
Municipal People's Political Con- 
sultative Conference. He said 
Muslims head all administrations 
in streets where mosques are lo- 
cated. 

Muslims, most of whom are 
farmers or herdsmen, seem to be 
prospering economically since 
the government Introduced more 
liberal agriculture policies and 
stepped up industrial investment 
in the underdeveloped — and re- 
latively autonomous — outlying 
areas where they live. 

Investment by the central gov- 
ernment in the autonomous re- 
gions, including Xinjiang, has 
totaled about S9.2 billion since 
1978. 

In 1983, when agricultural 
production peaked in China, far- 
mers in the autonomous regions 
produced 39.7 million Ions of 
grain and 180 million head or 
livestock. 

The result or the increased 
prosperity was clearly visible last 
summer ot Turpan, where Mu- 
slim farmers said they earned far 
more than the average city 
dweller, and the sight of motor- 
cycles parked in the vine-shaded 
courtyards of their walled mud- 
brick homes drew looks of envy 
from visitors from Beijing. 


Culturally ton, Muslims scent 
to have more freedom. Newspap- 
ers and books, television pro- 
grammes and films are now 
printed anil pi oilueed i n i heir 
languages. The Xinjiang Daily is 
published in lUghur and Kazakh 
as well as Chinese. 

Minority students are able lo 
go lo school and lake university 
entrance examinations in their 
mother longue. The government 
is also taking special pains to 
preserve and promote the folk 
dances nnd songs of Xinjiang’s 
Muslim minorities 


Most of these privileges were 
recently confirmed by the Law of 
Regional Autonomy for Minority 
Nationalities, adopted by the 
Sixth National People's Con- 
gress. 

The law stipulates that the ad- 
ministrative head of an auto- 
nomous region, prefecture or 
county — previously a member 
of the majority Han Chinese — 


.should be picked from one oT the 
nationalities exercising regio- 
nal autonomy in the area. 

The legislation allows auto- 
nomous ureas to develop their' 
economics independently — al- 1 
bcil within the framework of st- 
ole plans — and formulate laws 
nccording to (he characteristics 
mid needs of their locality. 

It also gives minorities the 
freedom to use their spoken and 
written languages, develop their 
own culture and education, and 
practice their religion. 

Such policies represent drama- 
tic about- turn since the Great 
Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution, when the govern- 
ment attempted to dilute the Mu- 
slim population of Xinjiang by 
settling I Ian Chinese there and 
icpliicing Muslim leaders. 

lhe new policy probably ru- 
llccts a more leulistic utliliule to- 
ward the minorities, who may 
make up no more iliiiu H) per 
l'c ill ill the population, but oc- 
cupy more than (iO pei cent ol 
lhe count ij's land area, much of 
il strategically impurlunl and 
rich in nutural resources. 

Xinjiang, for example, borders 
the Soviet Union, Mongolia, Af- 
ghanistan , I luliu and l'ukislu n , 
nnd is rich in minerals, including 
oil, while Yunnan on the 
south-west frontier, also with u 
substantia] Muslim population, 
borders Burma, L.aus nnd Vict- 
im nt ami has some of China's 
largest timber reserves. 

For the government, it may 
seem wiser lo keep minorities 
there happily wllltin the Chinese 
Told. This may be n kind or 
tug-of-war for the hearts and 
minds of the Muslim minorities, 
but it cannot be denied that 
Chinese Muslims are benefiting. 
Whatever the motives, the new 
political realism translates into 
official tolerance. 

Those who lived through the 
repressive days of the Cultural 
Revolution are understandably 
skeptical about the future. 

But for the moment at least, 
Islam remains very much alive 
among peoples who have man- 
aged to practice their faith, 
sometimes against great odds, 
since the 7 th century. 


Islam in the 
Soviet Union 

By Michael Bourdeaux 

Compass News Features 

TO UNDERSTAND Islam la the Soviet Union, you have to put 
on blfocHl lenses. 

What you see close up •— a free, but rather limited and un- 
impressive practice of the faith — Is far less Important than 
the complex backdrop, populated with myriad figures engaged 
in every kind of unofficial activity. 

There Is a different lens of Communist propaganda which 
corresponds to no reality In depicting Islam In the rapid 
process of dying out. Both (he other pictures arc real. What Is 

R ermitted Is very limited: approximately 400 mosques for a 
fusllm population of 50 million, compared with 26,000 for 
far fewer people before the 1917 Revolution. 

To train Muslim clergy for the whole region there arc just 
two ruadrasas with about 75 students and producing no more 
than 20 graduates a year. But while the Christian church 
depends In part on corporate worship for Its strength, Islam 
can exist and flourish without such a superstructure. 

Not only is private prayer and ritual discipline paramount, 
Islam has long experience of adapting under persecution, with 
unofficial mullahs and the Sufi brotherhoods Increasing activ- 
ity In step with the pressure. 

Islam, like other religions In the Soviet Union, is undergo- 
ing a period of worse repression than for many years. Rome 
reasons are peculiar to Islam, such as the threat the Kremlin 
perceives from the revlvnl of fundamentalism In Iran. 

But the effect — - the Imprisonment of activists — is remark- 
ably similar to what Is happening among Christians and Jews. 
There has probably never been a time since tbe advent of So- 
viet power when no Muslims were In prison, but recent 
well-known cases have affected nationalist rather than spe- 
cifically religious leaders. 
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IflH RECENT spate of anti- Israeli at- 
tacks in the occupied West Bunk and 
C«a/.a Strip arc noticeable for one tiling: 
They came soon after the Israeli gov- 
ernment introduced new arbitnin 
measures which include sudden depor- 
Uttion and detention without trial. 
Palestinians in the occupied areas liuvc 
apparently decided to respond with 
equal vigour regardless of the conse- 
quences which follows each uct of re- 
sistance. 

In Hebron, two Israeli .soldiers were 
slab ted, one of them to death, few 
days after a group of extremist Israeli 
purliitincu(itruiiis staged u sit-in strike 
in un old Arab house demanding (lie 
setting of a new Jewish colony. At one 
Mage of the strike, the group were 
joined by two government ministers: 
Ariel Sharon and Muslte Arens. 

This sequence of events proves an 
old theory. Violence breeds violence 
and oppression and hatred creates de- 
fiance. 

Mounting extremism in Israel and 
the brutality of occupation are one td 
three factors that contribute to in- 
creased Arab resistance in the occu- 
pied ureas The oilier two are Arab in- 
competence and weakness and lack or 
concrete progress inwards |teucc 

Ihe Israelis are moving more and 
more towards extremism without any 
effort being nude by their lenders to 
subdue this very dangerous trend A 
recent poll published by .111 Im.ioIi new- 
spaper has shown that Kacli parts led 
by Rabbi Meir Kahane could Ivionie 
the third largest political party if elec- 
tions were held This should be terrify- 
ing not only for (lie Arabs, but also for 
(lie Isruelia and the world as a whole 
because it means (hat ihc terrorist Kit* 
hune could one day become the Prime 
Minister of Israel. 

Israeli President •Chaim Herzog has 
recently described the Kach party and 
us leader as a Nazi- like group and said 
the party is a disgrace to Israel. Herzog 
was right, but he overlooked the fact 
that some high-ranking Israeli offi- 
cials. including government ministers, 
implicitly share Kahane’s views. 

Arab weakness and disunity are play- 
ing a significant part in convincing 
west Bank and Gaza Palestinians that 
thpy should take up their cause into 
their hands. Watching what is going on 
around them in the Arab world, espe- 
cially in Lebanon where Palestinians 
are being butchered just because they 
are disliked by the Syrians and their 
Shi lie allies, those Palestinians feel 
extremely despondent and frustrated. 
Their frustration and despondence 
turns into a determined challenge and 
sopte kind of indifference about the 
risks of confrontation. 

The same thing can be said about 
lack of real progress towards a peace 
settlement. At times in the past few 
months, Palestinians though! that the 
day of salvalion was becoming near af- 
ter Jordan and the PLO launched their 
joint pcuce drive. Seeing that the peace 
drive Is stumbling in the face of US va- 
cillation and Israeli intrans- 
igence, Palestinians have fallen hack 
into desperation which, nevertheless, 
has rekindled their spirit of resistance. 

It is really feared that at tome point 
future, each Palestinian in the 
West Bank and Gaza will carry a dagger 
and await the first chance to assault a 
Jewish settler or a soldier roaming pro- 
vocal ively the streets of Arab towns. 
Tne Jnbumun Israeli occupation cannot 
simply continue with no end in sight 
wftjiom being met with desperate acts 
of resistance that turn the area into an 
arena or daily bloody confrontation 
forcing Ihe outside world to pay proper 
attention to Ihe plight of the Pales- 

tin! unpeople. 
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THH RISING resistance against the 
Israeli iH'uipnliuu in t lie West Rank 
and G:r/.:i, Isiaeli Ihreuls tigainsl .Ior- 
dan uml I lie Pl.t*, the siliiulinii in i.o 
ktimii mid Ihe emit i uiii nji 
liuii-liaij wm are major headlines in 
1 ho press this week. 

The Qatari newspaper Al-liayn lutils the 
escalating resistance against the Israeli 
occupation in the West Rank and Gaza 
which lias shaken the security and stabil- 
ity of Israel and spread fear and panic 
among Jewish settlers in ihe occupied 
area and among the occupation troops. Il 
says that recent heroic operations by the 
Palestine resistance movement have re- 
futed Israel’s claims that it had uprooted 
the Palestine Liberation Organization dur- 
ing its invasion of Lebanon. 

“These claims have been refuted by the 
fact that Israeli occupation authorities 
have failed to cope with the new tactics 
followed by the Palestinian resistance 
groups and have again returned to the 
strategy of launching air raids on com- 
mando bases in Lebanon,” the Qatari 
paper remarks. 

Il concludes by asserting Ihui wlintcvcr 
Israel docs, the fact remains that the 
Palestinian resistance is present and very 
much alive and (hut Israel's military arm 
is not the sole power in the region. 

A Kuwaiti newspaper, AI-Rb’I Al- 
A’ am, says tliut recent Israeli threats 
against Jordan are aimed at breaking the 
current political reconciliation between 
Jordan and the PLO. The paper then re- 



The BBC sails into a sea of troubles 


analysis 


Ad-Dustour newspaper in Amman com- 
ments on the fresh attacks carried out by. 
Amal Movement and a Lebanese army 
brigade against Palestinian refugee camps 
in West Beirut. It remarks that Amal’s 
new offensive coincided with a terror 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

inNDON — "You British still have the 
broadcasting in the world. So imagine 
I concern when we hear daily stories of 
Hjvernment censorship, of strikes and of 
BBC staff being vetted by your security 
services. Instead of just reporting the 
news, the BBC is now making news -- and 
it's not good news, either! 

These remarks from a visiting North 
American journalist well illustrate the be- 
wilderment of many old friends, who now 
feel that the BBC — “Britain's voice to 
the world" — is beginning to croak. At 
Bush House, the Central London head- 
quarters of the World Service and 36 
language services including Arabic, they 
have recorded many similar messages of 
regret and confusion. They have also 
noted with concern the other reactions of 
the BBCs critics, who have interpreted 
the latest incidents as proof positive that 
lie BBC was never truly independent of 
ite government in London. 

Such has been the message trumpeted 
from Moscow. Prague, Belgrade and even 
the Libyan capital, Tripoli. Clearly it has 
ten a most unhappy summer for the 
BBC. but whose fault is it? Has it been the 
mult of increased government interfer- 
ence in the editorial policies of the BBC, 


Kol Haer writing about adminlslriiln 
detentions, says that the number of Arab 
in the West Bank and Gaza Strip who hat 
been administratively detained during tlii. , ___ 
last two weeks has reached 72 amotij ! ,)r have lhe BB 9 management and staff 



views the deeply- rooted historical rela- 
lhe P e °P les of Jordan and 
the PLO which, the paper remarks, are 
far bigger than Israel Itself. It asserts that 
Israeli leaders' statements cannot change 
that history or break relations of the past, 
the understanding of the present or unitv 
of the future. 

“ Israeli threats against Jordan and the 
PLO are a fresh evidence about Israel's 
aggressive nature and its rejection of the 
Jordan- PI a) accord means above anything 
else that il opposes peace because it con- 
travenes that aggressive nature,” the Ku- 
waiti paper writes. 

It concludes by saying that Israel which 
bus been used to tackle its international 
problems by raids ucross the borders 
seems to be now suffering from acute 
domestic problems, nol only in the occu- 
pled West Bank and Gaza but also inside 
lhe big ghetto which it has sol up in occu- 
pied Palestine. 

A Qatari newspaper calls on the United 
Slates to change Its policy towards the 
Palestinian problem without being sub- 
jected to Israeli Influence. 

The English-language Gulf Tiroes says 
that receut statements by US Secretary of 

r if e r ShU tZ his meeting 

with Israeli finance minister Yitzhak Mo- 
dal suggests that whenever Washington 
comes closer to the truth. Israel inter- 
feres and obliterates the realities. 


campaign carried out by the Israeli occu- 
pation authorities against Palestinians in 
/ ae occupied Arab territories. It asks: Do 
those who are instructing Amal to launch 
Us ruthless attacks against Palestinian re- 
fugees that their actions provide a perfect 
cover for the series of Israeli crimes in 
the occupied areas? 


whom are university students, member! 
of syndicates, and academics. Adminis- 
trative detention is one of the most in 
farious punishments which could be im- 
posed upon the Arabs. It may be said thi* 
this punishment is abnormal and violates 
the UN Charter and International law. 

The paper says there are evidence (bn 
all Arab citizens on whom administratis 
detention was imposed did not commit 
serious offences. They were detained only 
because they support the PLO. But it adds 
that Israel must realise, there is not a sin- 
gle Palestinian in Israel or in the occupied 
territories who does not support the PLO 
All of them support the PLO as (he legiti- 
mate representative of the Palestinian 
people. Should al] the people therefore, fc 
detained? asks the paper. 

Hadashot newspaper commenting ** 
the demolition of houses by the miliiar- 
authorities writes: “These days the Is- 
raeli bulldozers are busy in demolishes 
more houses belonging to the Arabs in Is- 
rael proper and in the occupy 
territories. It is alleged on the ec* 
hand that the houses are demolished «■ 
cause they were built without licence asJ 
on the other because they belong 
sons attached to the “organisations w 
to Arabs who resisted the Israeli oc«P' 
tion'.'. The paper says the policy of de®> 
lishing houses Is abnormal, violent 
does not contribute to peape. 

More than once the American adimoi 
tration has objected to this poltfl JJJ 
asked Israel government to. re-const 
this policy and stop its appHcatlon. 
Israel authorities, the paper ad«. 
demolished tens of thousands of 
belong to the Arabs since the occupa 
in_ 1967. . 

On its part Al Hamlshmar writes a 1 
the Jewish militias. The paper says w 
raeli military authorities conuniH«» 
error in allowing the f or ma K 


ihsmselves contributed to their own trou- 
fl«? In other words, is this partly a case 
of ihe BBC shooting itself in the foot? 

The summer crisis began with a televi- 
sion documentary, due to have been 
screened on 7 August in a series called 

Rebel Lives”. It featured and compared 
ihe view of two extremist politicians in 
tori hern Ireland — one, a Catholic, who 
spoie in favour of the use of violence to 
rtunite Ireland under Republican rule, 
usd the other, a Protestant, who favours 
[be use of violence to prevent Northern 
ireliiHi coining under the rule of Dublin, 
fhey were not new views and it was not 
■m first time that they would have been 
kred in the British media. But the sch- 
illing of the programme coincided with 
‘speech about terrorism, made in Wash- 
■Bgion by the Prime Minister, Mrs That- 
**■ She called strongly for self- 


grave error in allowing ‘V" 

Jewish militias in the occupied |J rr j , 
especially i nside t he towns and the r f 
The paper raps those who supplied Amal Lilian camps. There is no doubt ins ' 
with tanks and heavy weapons and which militias will commit serious acis 
are used at present In the barbaric attacks l ^ e Arabs, which in turn will ,. flr . 
on the refugee camps. Those tanks and tension and armed operations by m 
weapons, the paper writes, were supposed ■Banisation’s" men . „ 

to be used against the enemy of the Le- Zo Haderich says the killing 
banese, the Palestinians and the Arabs. Hebron was not because of Arab e r 

ism as people in Israel allege Wl 
Ad-Dustour concludes by asserting that f^ sul1 of ““Petition between 
the conspiracy and the conspirators will Cohen the Knesset member .of Hjti iW* ^ 

lZ a “jra-ds. adherc,,,! 
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masses. 


by history and by Arab 


Ai-Ra'I newspaper 
taken by the Cabin, 
national econom 


praises the steps 
net to activate the 


Nazi Rabbi Meii Kahan, - d j» 

It may be said that Jewish extre * 
responsible for the killings which 
red lately in the West Bank ana 
Strip. - jjjji 

jiuuunni prnnnhni . , — — Jewish extremism and savage 

ment made t0 ., a ¥tale ' and terror earned out by 

Rlfai durifta in* J 4l !lil ler ? aid A1 ' ists against the Arabs in the occuc ' ^ 

the chambers ^ members of ritories are the causes of those “Jg 

which he declflredS association In What should we expect from the^ 

about imports are m ? Murea who ara under occupation and 

£ ianda ■- — riv ™ re iooie -- L 
llvity. It also praises the premier's asser- 
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are “vetted” by the government's secur- 
ity services, M. 1. 5 , and as a result are of- 
ten blacklisted from employment or pro- 
motion within the BBC. The motives for 
“The Observer's" publication of this 
story were not fully revealed, but it is 
clear that they were prompted by the feel- 
ing of some journalists that the BBC’s re- 
lationship with the government of the day 
in Britain is too close and too restricting. 
In recent years, there has also been much 
debate about the activities of M. 1. 5 
(standing for “Military Intelligence De- 
partment 5), which over the past twenty 
years has expanded from being only a 
counter-espionage service, hunting down 
foreign spies, to keeping a watch on 
potential spies, terrorists and subversives 
among British citizens. However, the BBC 
reacted to “The Observer" story by 
admitting that there is some sort of secur- 
ity clearance of some BBC staff, this was 
begun in 1937, at the request of the BBC 
itself. But the statement from the BBC de- 
nied categorically that any outside agency 
operates a blacklist or has any control 
over the people recruited, employed or 
promoted by the BBC. 


Ascension Island in the Atlantic Ocean 
was taken over for “psychological war- 
fare" broadcasts to the Argentine army. 

At other times, too, there has been 
some friction between the BBC and what- 
ever colour of government is in power in 
London. In 1956, Lhe Eden government 
was unhappy about BBC reporting of the 
British, French and Israeli invasion of the 
Suez Canal zone. In 1965, a Labour Parly 
government enlisted the unwilling help of 
the BBC in trying to overthrow the Ian 
Smith regime in what was then Rhodesia. 
And alongside these policy constraints, 
Lhe government has effective control over 
the BBC's finances — • by limiting the 
Licence Fee which television viewers pay 
for the BBC’s domestic broadcasts or by 
cutting back the direct grant to the World 
Service. 

Then, again, there is a feeling in some 
parts of British society that the BBC is 
now too large, too costly and ill-suited to 
the present condition of the nation. The 
BBC now employs some 30,000 staff and 
as well as running its national television 
and radio networks and the External Ser- 
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restraint by the media and for them to 
oxy8etl °f publicity" to terror- 
T A journalist present told Mrs That- 
j* of the BBC's plan to screen the 
irurf- . Uves documentary and her im- 
waiate reaction was to hope that the BBC 
wuld reconsider. 

iJUJ plater came the crucial inter- 
? l - he Home Secretary, Mr Leon 
S !L Ac l?? 8 ’. he s * id * n °t as the Minls- 
ain5f? ns b e ^ 0r br °adcasting but as the 
Mr rh»» res P° ns lble for law and order, 
LT*«**W . the BB C Governors to 
tins if. Real film and to stop it 
Tbta Put the BBC in a dou- 
^Sy-.ARhougb the BBC Governors 
f ore irl* ry to view programmes be- 
‘ transmission, normally they do not 

CotooraTtfiP faring instead to trust the 

agSsionJ mana8ers t0 take the edito ' 

i? rf v f. r ' th e managers had already 
Z nim of the Northern Ire- 

^ urg8d the Gov ' 
'u ban ;? S T lt and particularly not 
not toil! 1 th ® .Governors felt they 
Bone s*r e a d,r ® ot appeal from the 
and, 80 they viewed the film 

not be HiL View ® d il * d ®oided it could 
Hue evES^ 81 L“ ita P re *® n t form. 
^ l *d ih tK« have ^® en exhaustively de- 
^ ty tbe pubn e c WSpaper8 ’ ^ P° l, tioians 

on*? 01 *® was the unprecedented 
"N Uvi" A ?*f U8t (the to* when the 
«M0, wh" due to be broad- 

Wackfld 3 BBC news programmes 

indent radlo U » * lon , 8 with man y in- 
?*■ And fo?*? a ?. d television program- 

%0f WsJrv f £?!i? r8t , ti,ne ever tha BBC 
jS® service* ft « d i ts sister foreign langu- 
world ii, f« ed ®^ v ® the news to 
jj 11 iiivolved iSPff : ’ becau *e the journal- 

against they had t0 take a 

^P’ by thn th «y saw as “censor* 

1 me aOVRrnma.l 

‘ A r-~ * w »* me i\.eBi 

d* ed down — and indeed it is 
ianother 

Sunday newspaper, 


These two incidents — the row over the 
Northern Ireland film and the allegations 
of "vetting” — have been at the heart of 
the BBC's unhappy month of August. But 
they have also spawned many other alle- 
gations of government interference in the 
workings of the BBC. Indeed, it now 
seems to be an open season among new- 
spaper journalists for finding new allega- 
tions or smears to shoot at the once rev- 
ered British Broadcasting Corporation. As 
a result, morale inside the BBC is reported 
to be at an ail-time low. The BBC's 
friends overseas are worried and con- 
fused. And the BBCs enemies and critics, 
as we have seen, are jubilant at what they 
see as the tarnishing of its reputation for 
editorial independence and integrity. 

To try to understand what is really hap- 
pening to the BBC, it is helpful to look at 
the context in which the events of this un- 
happy summer have taken place. First, let 
us take terrorism. Mrs Thatcher's 
concern over the exposure which terror- 
ists and their views get through the media 
is by no means peculiar to her government 
in Britain. In the United States, a vigor- 
ous debate has been going on about the 
role of the three major television net- 
works during the TWA hijack drama in 
Beirut in June. Politicians have accused 
the networks of offering free publicity to 
the gunmen and the television journalists 
have equally vigorously defended themsel- 
ves. This is the context of Mrs Thatcher's 
call for the media to deny terrorists “the 
oxygen of publicity” and it is the context 
also of Mr Brittan’s request to the BBC to 
ban the “Real Lives" documentary about 
extremism in Northern Ireland. It is a de- 
bate which is going on in many countries 
and which shows no sign of coming to an 
end In Britain, journalists concede that 
they should withhold publicity when lives 
are in danger — as they do during k d- 
nappings or some selges and police 
stake-outs — but they say that to broaden 
this to an overall ban on all terrorist int r- 
views or reports would make the free 
practice of journalism in the British tradi- 
tion impossible. 

Secondly, it has to be admitted that the 
BBCs relationship with the government 
of the day has always ***-“ a ? l J a JSj 
delicate one. In times of war and other 
national emergency, the government has 


CraSA row over the “Real * & Wt 
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* 4ff ' aDDliM , tt 1 I ep ? rted that many BBC- 
...applicants for jobs in the BBC 


shouw'broatoi” during the 

of 1982. when a BBC transmitter on 


vices, in recent years the BBC has ex- 
panded into local radio and into such 
costly new ventures, as Breakfast Televi- 
sion. 

Last month, the government set up a 
commission of inquiry — known as the 
Peacock Committee — to look into the 
finances of the BBC. It was announced in 
advance that one of the questions the Pea- 
cock Committee will investigate is 
whether BBC television and radio should 
be financed by some form of advertising. 
This decision has provoked another de- 
bate. with many commentators predicting 
that the standards of British broadcasting 
will take a nose-dive when BBC program- 
mes are constantly interrupted by com- 
mercials for toilet soap and furniture 
sales. But other commentators have 
pointed to the high standards being main- 
tained by the commercial television sta- 
tions in Britain, especially the new Chan- 
nel Four network. And — ask the critics 
of the BBC — can it possibly be right that 
Britain should maintain an expensive 
broadcasting organisation, wholly fin- 
anced from the public, when other ser- 
vices like hospitals, schools and industrial 
training centres are desperately short of 
money? 

The current controversies over the BBC 
have come, therefore, in the midst of a 
much wider, longer term debate about the 
basic structure and funding of the Corpo- 
ration. No one now. seriously doubts that 
change is coming and it may be fun- 
damental change which will push some 
parts of the BBC in one direction, which is 
the private sector, financed at least in 
part by advertising, and other parts of the 
BBC into a closer relationship with the 
British government. Change is coming but 
it will probably not become effective for a 
number of years yet. To many people, 
both inside and outside the BBC, it may 
seem like sacrilege to change a venerable 
broadcasting institution, whose voice they 
remember so well, broadcasting calmly 
and objectively in times or war and inter- 
national crisis. 

Even those who are demanding the 
most far-reaching changes in the BBC's 
structure and finances say that they will 
do their utmost to preserve the BBC’s 
standards of objectivity, quality and fair- 
ness. Whether they are right Is a central 
question in the whole debate. But what is 
quite clear is that Lhe unhappy month of 
August 1985 for the BBC will not be the 
end or its anxielies. They will continue 
for many months to come. 
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Needless Waste 

THE PAINFUL implications of the phe- 
nomenon known as the brain drain 
have long been known, but a new study 
reveals in shocking numbers the de- 
gree of loss and waste of energy and 
manpower that Third- World countries 
experience as a result of the continua- 
tion of this phenomenon. 

It is indeed sad Lhat Third- World 
countries which are in desperate need 
of ail the efforts, energies and acLive 
participation of all of their citizens are 
giving away, free of charge, the skills 
ami expertise of their best minds. Un- 
less this phenomenon stops or is 
curbed down, all our talk about achiev- 
ing advancement and building our 
nations to meet (he challenges of to- 
morrow will amount to nothing, and 
will only prolong our agonies and frus- 
tration. 

This shockingly- frank study reveals, 
for instance lhat the Arab countries of- 
fer (he United Stales 6 per cent of its 
skilled specialists and experts of the 
highest qualifications such as en- 
gineers and physicians. The study also 
shows that 1239 Arab scientists and 
specialists have emigrated to the Un- 
ited States in the five-year span be- 
tween 1 962 and 1967. No wonder now 
that Third- World countries' path to ad- 
vancement and modernization has 
been very difficult, rough and even 
hopeless. 

The new study goes on to prove that 
Egypt, for instance, has 1 50 highly- 
specialized experts in nuclear studies, 
but that all of them work in reactors 
either in Europe or in the United 
States. And that, in Lhe post-World 
War II era, many of the Arab emigres 
to Europe and the United States have 
become highly specialized individuals 
who serve to meet the development 
needs of their host countries. The 
study puts this fact in figures that go 
like this: 58 per cent of the Arab emi- 
gres to Europe and the United States 
are scientists and engineers. Also 70 
per cent of them arc Fh. D holders, 
whereas 17.5 per cent are M. A or 
M.Sc holders. 

Added to this phenomenon is the 
problem of students from Third- World 
countries who go to European or Am- 
erican universities to pursue their hi- 
gher studies, but refuse to come back 
to their homelands once they gel their 
degrees and proper training. This par- 
ticular problem is doubly waste Tui to 
the economies of Third- World coun- 
tries, because the amount of money 
that go towards educating these 
students constitute a big burden on the 
already depressed budgets of their orig 
inal countries. These students make 
the matter worse by refusing to pay 
back what their countries have spent 
on them by being active and dedicated 
participants in their nations’ path to 
development. The study reveals that 
90 per cent of Asian students do not go 
back to their home countries when 
they finish their education at European 
or American universities. 

This study, however, stops short of 
arriving at the exact figures of the 
amount of loss to Third- World coun- 
tries’ economies as a result or this phe- 
nomenon know as the brain drain. But 
we might find an excuse for this 
(shortcoming), for how can you arrive 
at a precise evaluation of the services 
offered to the West by somebody, like 
the Arab head of the department of nu 
clear energy al Wisconsin University, 
Dr Mohammad Al-Wakil? 

It is easy, of course, to say that 
Western, or Eastern, countries are do 
ihe this intentionally, but it takes more 
courage to say that certain conditions 
within the developed nations themsel- 
ves are forcing many of tlieir best 
minds to live and work abroad. 
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Romanians sing and dance 
for a new sports centre 

m Tim ii . tui'i n « ■ i i ni.m musical group A1 Bara'cm 


people 


• The Romanian 1-olkloric Group 
■■flora” led by Hemus (ilnrglu 
;uul accompanied hy the popular 
singer. Despinu Apnslul .mil the 
' I* mice i»l Violin' licorge 

l eader, leader of l he Kuril Hand 
held an| extra, and special, 
cuneeil last IiicmLiv .d (lie end 
ot Rumanian Cultural Week at 
the San Ruck Hold. 

I lie ci nicer l was held at Hie Pa- 
lace of Culture in the Al Huss- 
ein Sports City tinder the Patron- 
age of Highness (Vince Ka’d 
Ibn Zald, President of the Jorda- 
nian Sports federation for the 
Handicapped and was in aid nl 
the federation which is building 
a new spurts centre I'he concert 
was organised in co-ope ration 
wtlli the Rumanian kill hussy and 
San Rock Hotel. Pardcipiiiing in 
the conceit also were the Ionia - 
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Mr Nassri At lain h left with Ambassador 
Mrs Amaduzzi 
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I lave your choice of superb steak 
in a detectable fashion, 
served with fresh salad and u selection 
ol desserts. 

I rnm fO 1.000 - /D o.OOO 
l Ins is your cltame to enjoy a dellKi.tttil evening 
I his is ju-,1 fnr you ! 

O^pi'ii horn 7:00 pm until midnight 

f,U b Am,., ifuh-i .u H , Ait J vvf 

•ic 1 


Amra Hotel 

K)KUM |p nonn.s . 
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nian musical group Al Bara'cm 
and singer Fu’ad Rakan. 

The Romanian Troupe, with 
nine professional dancers 
dressed in Romanian national 
costumes, a five member ' band 
and the singer performed a va- 
riety of traditional music and 
dances typical of five different 
parts of Romania. 

Thu Horn lolkloric Group was 
established in 1979 and has been 
performing since then in Roma- 
nia and abroad. The group has 
been honoured with several 
awards >it national festivals in 
Romania. 

Mr Visile Candca, head of the 
Romanian Troupe, told The Star 
that the Troupe was in Syria be- 
fuic it came to Jordan and (lint it 
\vi 1 1 be leaving for home on 
I luirsday. He said this was not 
their first time in Jordan as they 
perlormed at the Intercontinen- 
tal Hotel in I 9X J. 


And ii seems that the Jorda- 

: I . 7 ; ' 

nian people have developed a 

• : 

taste lor Romanian song und 


dance because they enjoyed all 

•• ' - : V 

performances IjoHi times. 
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lit Barrelhouse Jazz ban" 


Catch that New Orleans style 


• Anyone fulling sick ut the Jor- 
dan Intercontinental Hotel 
recently has been sure of good 
treatment. The call Ms there a 
doctor in the house’ would have 
brought about 300 responses, 
with that number of Italian doc- 
tors in residence for u conferen- 
ce- cum- holiday. 

The doctors came in two bat- 
ches, the first arriving on 1 Sep- 
tember. the second on 8 Septem- 
ber and each group followed up a 
two day conference with four 
days of sight seeing and relaxing 
at Aqaba. 

‘‘We selected Jordan because 
it is a very interesting place with 
many unique tourist sites such as 
Petra and Jerash said Doctor 
Calola Antonio, one of the visit- 
ing doctors. 

Many of the doctors were ac- 
companied by members of their 
families and the total number of 
visitors was close to 800. 

According to Dr. Antonio it is 
better to bring educated people to 
a country like Jordan where they 
can find the remains of Roman 
and early Arab culture than to 
Europe as this makes the con- 
ference and visit one hundred 
per cent scientific. 

The Tourism Authority re- 
warded the doctors for their 
choice of Jordan by hosting a 
cocktail reception for them at 
the Intercontinental. The recep- 
tion was attended by Tourism 
Authority General Director Nasrl 
Attalah together with the Italian 
Ambassador in Amman Luigi 
Amaduzzi and Mrs Amaduzzi. 
Ine authority also arranged a 
programme of visits to Jordan’s 
major tourist sites. 

Minister of Health Zald 
Hamza also added his greetings 
to (he visitors and wished them a 
successful stay. 

According to [)r Antonio the 
Italian participants were “verv 

?hi»Pr ^ r Wi,h ,,lcir visil and 
.thankful for the warm welcome 

and hospitality we received dur- 
i»g our stay and the good co- 
operation we got iy 

Hne’ th*T ROy?1 Jordaninn Air- 
J m. . the Tourism Authority and 

Holel.”° rdan ,nterc0nl mental 


Despina Apostol and George Toader 




The Young Women Christian Association ( YWCA) is liavinga 
rair Day with entertainment, refreshments etc. 

Friday 13 September from 10.00 am to 9.00 pm. 

Theatre 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents a Kuwaiti play ‘Hut- 
tbalah’ s Journey’ . 

At 8.00 pm daily until Sunday 15 September. 

Films 


The French Cultural Centre presents Messieurs les Roads* 
Cuir a 1978 film by Daniel Ceccaldl, starring Raymond Ptlh’ 
grin and Daniel Ceccaldl. 

Thursday 12 September at 7.45 pm. 

‘Le Rabnt-Jole* a 1980 film by Jean Larrlaga, starring 
Claude Pleplu and Jacques Vllleret. 

Saturday 14 September at 7.45 pin. 

‘Ruy Bias’ a 1947 film by Pierre Billon starring D. 
andJ. Marais. 

Wednesday 18 September at 7.45 

The American Centre presents ’2001 — The Space Odesstf 
(141 mins) . 

Sunday 15 September al 7.00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of painti*i 
by Bassam Nasser. 

Continues until Thursday 1 9 September. 

■pie French Cultural Centre presents ‘Grandes Oeuvres, B r8 “ 
des causes’ an exhibition in honour of the 1 00th annive 
of the death of the great French writer Victor Hugo- 
Tuesday 1 7 September until Thursday 3 October. 

SBi 0 *" Clne Club, in co-operation with the 
hvi!' R resents an exhibition of paintings and Prolog 
Sio D? a i nia T n „ ar , tlsts including Princess Fahrelnlssa Zj j . 

Hind Nasser, Adnan Yahya, Janette Juj bl 
Kuuwaii Mahannat. All proceeds to benefit the club- 

Opens Thursday 1 7 September for one week. 

Lecture 

Ir h v 9 ntre Presents a lecture by Dr David I Mg, 

firnox the American Centre of Oriental & ese 

1ACOR) on ACOR, Past, Present and Future. 

Wednesday 1 8 September at 6.00 pm. 

Archaeology trip 

TJe Friends of Archaeology have arranged a IfiP.JJ 
S 1! C Ude f visit to the Ayoubid Castle, the Abujabe 
anti the newly discovered Byzantine ruins in Wadi 5 

Wr *1 September at 8.30 am at the DapartnienJ of , 
tiquitios Registration Centre. An early finish is expert* 
onng a picnic lunch if you wish. 


i A German jazz band whose 
wmbers are honorary citizens 
cf lhai home of jazz, New Or- 
Itiib, must have something go- 
for it. Just what it is, jazz 
Wrs can judge for themselves 
then the Barrelhouse Jazzband 
Fty* at the Jordan Intercon- 
tinental Hotel on Thursday 1 9 
ltd Saturday 2 1 Seotember. 

Ike Barrelhouse Jazzband, 
founded in 1953, is Wcst- 
‘Germany's most famous and 
bngesi existing traditional jazz- 
«nd. and very well known on 
•- e international scene. The 
kind is at home in Frankfurt, 
wrraany’s centre of jazz. 

The hand has visited over 40 
■entries including the US and 
countries in Asia and 
Africa. It has also played at al- 
8,1 °f the important inter- 
zonal jazz- festivals, among 
the "Grand Parade du' 


Jazz” in Nice ( 1974, 1975 and 
1976). the "New Orleans Jazz 
Festival” (1968), as well as fes- 
tivals in Paris, San Sebastian. 
Vienna, and many, many others 
in various European countries. 

On their lour of the US Hie 
Barrelhouse Jazzband werd made 
"Honorary Citizens of New Or- 
leans” for their successful great 
efforts of preserving traditional 
jazz. 

• In 1979 their LP "You Are 
Driving Me Crazy" was voted by 
the German Phono Academy as 
the best Jazz record released in 
Germany for that year. 

The Barrelhouse Jazzband is 
particularly famous for its crea- 
tion of a very unique ’Hot Jazz’ 
style, including elements of New 
Orleans jazz and of ’early' Big 
Band Jazz. But the band' does 


have its own typical sound, ow- 
ing to its own arrangements and 
the use of a saxphone instead of 
(he usual trombone. 

The bands performances at the 
Intercontinental will be accom- 
panied by a special New Orleans 
Cook Out and Barbequc. 
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" You tell me what you oan 
afford. We’ll have a good 
laugh— then talk burineis" 



By Hebry Arnold 

Week commencing 12 th September, 
1985 


September song 

THE THERMOMETER on my desk says 20 degrees and I am 
glad. The cool weather is for me. I don’t do well in the heat 
and during August the unusual thermal levels brought u vivid 
image to my mind. I kept thinking of myself as a chocolate 
bar that had been left in the sun for a while. 

It looks alright sitting in its wrapper but if you attempt to 
peel off the paper then you find that the actual chocolate no 
longer has any shape. It has dissolved into an amorphous 
brown mess limited only by the confines of the surrounding 
foil. When the foil is gone just a glob remains. 

But now that the weather is modifying itself 1 feel myself 
congealing once again, solidifying, perking up. getting toge- 
ther. There is nothing like a nice brisk bruu/c to stimulate the 
imagination and get the cerebral cortex cranking. 

This is my favourite lime of year, it is after the heal and 
before the bitingly cold winds and thick gluey nuid of winter. 

It is a time to look to the skies and watch flocks of migrating 
birds as they puss through Jordan on their way to winter 
warm spots. 

Autumn is a time of transition, not only for the birds but 
for vegetation. We don’t perhaps realise this so fully here in 
Jordan because (he trees we have predominantly evergreens 
instead of deciduous. Also, in Western literature autumn 
precedes winter, the time of death in nature, thus it has a 
dark and foreboding image. But this does not hold true here. 
This is a desert country where the approaching winter brings 
relief from the heat and the promise of rain, a gift from God 
and the assurance that life will be able to continue another 
year. 

I would like to share with you this poem from American 
poet "e. e. cummings" 
a wind has blown the rain away and blown 
the sky away and all the leaves away, 
and the trees stand. 1 think i loo have known 
autumn too long. 

(and what have you to say. 

wind wind wind — did you love somebody 

and have you the petal of somewhere in your heart 

pinched from dumb summer? 

O crazy daddy 

of death dance cruelly for us and start 
the last leaf whirling in the final brain 
of air!) Let us as we have seen see 

doom's integration a wind has blown the rain 

away and the leaves and the sky and the 
trees stand: 

the trees stand. The trees, 

suddenly wail against the moon’s face. 

The poet has referred to autumn in the phrase "O crazy 
daddy of death dance cruelly for us” and "doom's integra- 
tion'* as a destructive force yet he does not paint an entirely 
dark picture as he leaves the trees, always the symbols of 
life, standing at the end of the piece. 


J-APRJCORN - December 21st to Janu- 
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Jl°I!_ m8 y Tind that tolerance and patience 
3!!* necessary with a new relationship, 
upset you just a little, but you 
on the winning aide, and by the end of 
™ ***•■ your patience will be more than 
Umf r ™ “L You ooold have quite an exciting 
Moving in new surroundings, but you 
be v «7 well advised to keep a careful 
.Jy* added expenditure. You should 

Person* tatc t0 8ee * 1,16 advice ao 0,der 
— January 20th to Febru- 

etttrt«S ou|d corae your way in a rather un- 
Remaif™ r f anner d uring this coming week, 
in d i 8 ^ery strongly starred Tor you. 

8hou ld learn that a member of the 
tun i maJ r^hsnk* more of you than you 
t ttJld , h25L ned ' A recent interest of yours 
>ou nnH mo °f Paramount importance to 
, thrill? iP* should ^ able to further it 
} dear low,. $°' operatlon of someone Very 
t bmy .ujV^' Your working life could be less 
f 7 u,s WB0K. 

I ~~ Febril «ry 19th to March 

Aa? f 1,1,8 COralQ B week could hold 
Iqd a of an important wish regard- 

ed . °* the opposite sex. which 
you ppi„, tQ he of great satisfaction to 
faction i £1? Dr °und you could cause a little 
You ta.E? 1 ?** 1 yourself and a loved one. 
ttus boh ®b very well advised to ignore 
min'd ihr.,0^ H 0 .. 1 * 1 / ol,r usual way. Your 
S *nHi d . of personal affairs this 
easier rJfL ,a jf r » y° u should be feeling much 

’ r ^ding your finailcea . 
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ARIES — March 2 1 at to April 20 th CANCER — June 2 1 st to July 2 1 st 


Beware of making impulsive promises re- 
garding your emotional feelings. Think 
carefully about suggestions made to you by a 
loved one. You could find yourself getting 
your own way very much more than of late, 
with the consequence that there is a defin- 
ite improvement in relationships. Jealousy 
on the part of a close friend may cause you 
just a little worry this week, but your recent 
success should enable you to overlook this. 


TAURUS — April 21 st to May 20th 

The coming week could be Just a little Irri- 
tating due to others around you, but the end 
of the .week could hold a very pleasant sur- 
prise In the romantic field. You may find 
yourself a little worried over the health of a 
loved one, but your fears should prove to be 
groundless. An unexpected little windfall 
could come your way this week, thus giving 
ypu the opportunity to obtain the things you 
had given up hoping for. 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

Where social activities are concerned, 
there are indications of some very happy 
times ahead. Enjoy yourself, and forget 
past problems. Things should go along very 
smoothly for you this weok. with plenty of 
lime for relaxation, and a promise of ro- 
mance in the air. A woman friend could be 
a lot of assistance to you with a helprul and 
generous suggestion about a future outing. 


You may find that domestic matters could 
claim your attention this week, but the 
meeting with a new and exciting member of 
the opposite sex could do much to ease your 
mind. Try your level best not to let the pess- 
imistic outlook of a friend depress you, for 
although they are genuine, their caution 
could lose you an excellent chance in the 
business field. You have a very busy week 
ahead of you. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

You can afford to be optimistic during 
this week, ami you can at the same time, 
take chances in most directions. Also, in 
the romantic field, you are going to find 
yourself very popular. By taking the advice 
of an older person around you at work (his 
week, about tackling a task which you are 
involved In. you should II nd yourself meet- 
ing with much more success. Luck is with 
you in most directions throughout this 
week. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
21st 

You may have to be diplomatic with a 
loved one who haB an argument agninst you 
spending out on something which you have 
long wanted to have this week, in order to 
make things go along more easily during 
this coming week, it would be as well Tor 
you to bear in mind that you should give a 
little more concentration to members of 
your family. By doing what you think to be 
the best course in a tactful manner, you 
should have a happy week. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 
22nd 

Try your level beat not to argue with a 
near one who Is inclined to be just a little 
dogmatic. Remember it is only because they 
wish to protect you. Affairs of the heart 
may need to be watched just a little, and you 
could find that just a Rule attentiveness to- 
wards a loved one is called for during this 
week. By leaving things over for the first 
few days and noL rushing decisions, you 
should find yourself able to solve little prob- 
lems for yourself. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21st 

Try to work on your own initiative during 
tills coming week, and thus avoid the 
necessity of seeking the advice from 
another. Other people around you should be 
seeing your point of view, and thus you 
should find things working out to your own 
way of thinking this week. You may find 
that your bright personality could be a grant 
help with a rather moody member of the op- 
posite sex. giving things u much happier 
outlook for you. 


SAGITTARIUS 
December 20tli 


November 22nd to 




If you aim high during this coming week, 
you could attain much more than you lind 
anticipated, both at business, and also in 
the social field. The successful outcome of a 
loved one's plans could lead to a celebration 
towards the end or this week, bringing with 
it a closer relationship than before. You 
could find that you have more spare time to 
devote to n hobby of yours this coming 
week, which in turn could lead (o a rather 
exciting Invitation. 
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fhK beautiful drawing of a bridge across a river in a 
talk-v Is sent by Ay man Abdul Karim. Ay man is in the 
thiril prep, class at Amman H/P School. Thank you 
Ay man. J 


The disobedient boy 


By Hamdan AJ-Haj 
Star StaTf Writer 
ABDUL. A twelve year old 
boy was the only child of 
h>5 parents. Taking ad- 
vantage of being the only 
child, Abdul became very 
proud. pompous and 
swollen- headed. His par- 
ents also did not deny Ab- 
dul anything that he de- 
manded. This was just to 
make him happy as he had 
no brothers and sis tors to 
play with. 

Tnerciore, Abdul be- 
came the only child in the 
village who hud a lot of 
dresses, shoes and u» 
crown it all u bicyle which 
was the envy of all the 
other boys in the village. 
Whenever AUJul rode his 
bicyclu around the village, 
most of the boys followed 
and begged to be given 
rides. Sometimes. Abdul 
agreed and allowed one or 
two of his favourites t<» 
haw rides. 

As he grew tip. Abdul 
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became a spoilt child. He 
did not respect anybody in 
the village, not even his 
parents. He always did the 
opposite of what he was 
asked or required to do. 
Abdul’s parents never pu- 
nished him for any wrong- 
doing because they did not 
wont to punish their only 
son. So. unlike any other 
village boy, Abdul got away 
with all his wrongdoings. 

One any, Abdul told his 
parents that he was going 
birdhunting in the forest 
on the outskirts of the vill- 
age. it was not usual for 
one person to go alone to 
• ne forest Jor hunting, as 
it wps noted for its danger- 
ous animals. Even veteran 
hunters with guns did not 
go alone because anything 
could happen to anyone in 
the forest. 

W hen A Mu 1’ s p* , <_■ m > 
asked him with whom he 
WHS going inLo the forest, 
A Mu I replied he was 
alone. His parents frown- 


ed un the idea and began 
recounting a number of 
horrible incidents that had 
occurred in the past in the 
forest and the fates of all 
those who challenged and 
dared to enter the forest 
alone. 

But all these horrible and 
mysterious stories did not 
deter Abdul as lie was used 
to having his own way and 
this occasion was just as it 
had been in the past. He 
was not going to give in to 
his parents pleadings. For 
three days. Abdul's par- 
ents tried to persuade their 
son not to go to the forest 
alone but all fell on deaf 
ears. 

One early morning, Ab- 
dul loaded his hunting bag 
and left without a word for 
his parents. When his par- 
ents woke up in the morn- 
ing to rind out that the boy 
had left they became very 
sad and wept bitterly. FoV 
Abdul he was not the least 
disturbed because once 
again he had triumphed 
over his parents’ will. 

T« he continued. 
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HOW WE MEASURE THE 
SIZE AND WEIGHT OF THE 
STARS? 

ASTRONOMERS are able to weigh the stars because ot the 
same fundamental law of nature that enables us to weigh 
ourselves or a grocer to weigh a pound of tea. Weight is 
simply a consequence of the gravitational attraction or pull 
which exists between all bodies throughout the universe. Is 
everyday life we weigh things by measuring the earth's gra- 
vitational pull upon them with the help of a device suchasa 
spring balance or a pair of scales. Here, only the earth's 
pull counts, because we are actually on and in physical con- 
tact with the earth. AH bodies attract one another! however. 
It is mainly the gravitational puli of the moon on (he earth 
which raises the ocean tides, and the stronger gravitational 
puli of the earth keeps the moon revolving round the earth 
quite as effectively as if a gigantic steel rod connected (hem 
The earth's pull prevents the moon running off into spate 
and the speed of the moon (2,300 miles an hour) in its orbit 
saves the moon from being pulled on to the earth and collid- 
ing. The law of gravitation shows that the speeds with which 
bodies revolve round other bodies depends only upon their 
distance apart and their mass (weight) or the total quantity 
of material contained in them. As practically every star, ne- 
bula. and system of stars in space is rotating and revolving, 
and as the spectroscope (and other methods) tell us their 
orbital spe eds, we can literally weigh and measure the stars 
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By Robert Del Qntaro 

i Compass Features 

tin HE JANEIRO, Brazil - 
when you are woken before 
iln by the shouts of soccer 
1 pliers playing in the rain on a 
pitch of soggy sand below your 

■ Uw- where a game was. «« 
progress when you went to bed at 

Sight -you might think Br.i- 

■ z , iun soccer is still m good 
' shape. 

This is its traditional strength. 

■ (he soccer-mad youngsters from 
< whom come the stars who win 
■wild fame, and World Cups. 
.Riih skill that lakes the breath 
may and goals Jo thrill Tans 
truss the globe: Pele, Garrin- 
..ba. Jair. Nilton Santos, Ama- 
rillo 

Bui Pcld now sells apartments 
it IV commercials and dabbles 
,uh a political career. Garrin- 
,ha is dead of alcohol and bewil- 
derment over what to do once lie 
rung up his bools. 

All the stars who captured the 
J As Rime t Cup in 1958 (in 
talent. 1962 (Chile) and 
■v70 ( Mexico) have retired, and 
r. (lie three tournaments since 
Brazil has not got past the 
■.mi- final round. 

With the 1986 World Cup in 
Mexico less than a year away, 
'■>* is Brazil shaping up? 

h' analyse any major sport, 
<v\ihavc to look at the accounts. 
Iitdv Brazilian soccer's books 
l *< been largely written in red 
* 

l (.employment is high, and 
"ho have jobs find their 
iJ {« ore outstripped by runa- 
* J ) rrice rises, so gate receipts 
i nw stadiums are falling, 
fhv dubs have held admission 


prices well below the inflation- 
rule — a good seat costs barely 
$2 — hut times are so hard for 
most Brazilians that even they, 
faced with the choice of eating 
or going to a match, often 
choose the former. 

Meanwhile, club's expenses 
are soaring. Their accountants 
wince whenever air fares go up, 
because an away game in the 
vast country can mean a round 
trip of up to 8.000 kilometres 
when a club from Porto Alegre 
near the Uruguayan border visits 
a Recife team in the north-east, 
or a Rio de Janeiro squad leaves 
the Atlantic coast for Manaus in 
the Amazon jungle. 

The clubs are afraid to raise 
ticket prices by the huge percent- 
ages needed to restore their fin- 
ances lest they lose even more 
fans, so they are cutting staff, 
including players. 

Promising youngsters who 
might have become world- 
beaters at a professional club will 
be turned away and probably 
■drift out of soccer. 

Even the round-the-clock 
players on the sand arc no longer 
the same reservoir of talent Bra- 
zilian youngsters are supposed to 
be. 

Hard limes also mean a -sick- 
lier. undernourished younger 
generation. Many players in the 
slums and on the beaches have 
the dazzling sleighL of foot, but 
their physique and stamina re- 
flect a poorer diet. 

This is particularly important 
in a country where professional 
soccer stops Tor only about five 
weeks each year, from Christ- 
mas till the last weekend in 
January, and clubs play two or 
even three matches a week to try 
to keep the cash rolling in. 
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Some sports physicians com- 
plian that unscrupulous couches 
have subjected some pluyeis in 
their mid-teens to (raining ami 
drugs that built ill- distributed 
muscles loo quickly on feather- 
weight frames. 

Such players, now in their 
20s, need still more drugs and 
sometimes illegal stimulants to 
keep going, the doctors say. The 
Brazilian soccer authorities su- 
spended a Tew players for drug 
abuse over the post year, but the 
problem goes deeper. 


iGerman racing driver killed in car crash 
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ship points when he came fifth 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1982. 

What is more, he never had a 
racing car able to take him to 
victory, often having to pull out 
of races because of some mecha- 
nical fault. 



Together with Harald Ertl 
(plane crash near Marburg in 
1982) and Rolf Slommclen 
f killed in a crash in Riverside^ 
/USA in 1983) Winkelhock is 
the third world-class German 
racing driver to die within just a 
few years. 


Garrincha 


As well ns gate takings, the 
clubs also receive a sluire of a 
massive national lottery bused on 
soccer results, but the financial 
squeeze lias meant the lx?sl strik- 
ers and midfield players from 
Brazil's ]‘>82 World Cup squad 
have been transferred to free- 
spending Italian clubs. 

Sums of up to $-1 million have 
changed hands, but Italy, whole 
no team may field more than two 
foreigners, has lit he choosy, and 
(he massive transfei fees are 
only rare windfalls for a few Bra- 
zilian clubs. 

In addition, the haemorrhag- 
ing of talent across the At tan Lie 
makes load fans even loss keen 
to attend mulches. 

Nor do all the Brazilian stars 
shine in II a Man football, where 
midfield space is contested with 
ferocious intensity. 

Junior is still a hero at Torino, 
but Roma has decided Roberto 
Filletin' s injuiod left knee is not 
worth the risk of renewing his 
contract, Fiore ntina's fans me 
petitioning for Socrates to be 
dumped, and Udinesc has sold 
Zieo back In his old club in Rio. 

If BisizHiun boccei is so strap- 
ped for cash, how could the 
Flamengo club afford to biing 
Zieo back? 

The big TV networks caine up 
with the money. The national 
team's matches arc a tremend- 
ous TV attraction in Brazil, and 
advertisers pay dearly foi com- 
mercials. which sometimes 
creep in at the bottom of the 
screen os the game continues. 

As the Italian season was end- 
ing in May, Brazil's squad, with- 
out Zieo. was performing poorly 
in warm-up matches for its 
World Cup qualifying gomes. 

Even though Brazil seemed to 
have an easy qualifying group, 
with Paraguay and Bolivia as op- 
ponents, the TV moguls in Rio 
feared their country might not 
win through to Mexico next 
year. 

The blow to national pride — 
and advertising revenue — would 
be unthinkable, so Zieo was 
brought home in time to score 
spectacularly in the qualifying 
matches and help Brazil clinch a 
place in the finals. 

But this has little relevance to 
Brazil's persistent soccer ills. 
What does is a new plan drawn 
up by a group of veteran Brazi- 
lian sports personalities, includ- 
ing Joao Saldanhn, a former 
national soccer manager and now 
a journalist. 

The group wants extensive re- 
forms, including a shake -up of 
the lottery so that more of its in- 
come stays in sport and leas is 
syphoned off in tax and into the 
pockets of corrupt administra- 
tors. 

Marco Maciel, education min- 
ister in the new civilian govern- 
ment, is keen on the plan and 
aims to provide better facilities 
for a range of sports, jointly with 
health programmes to reach the 
poorest sectors of society. 


A skeleton 
in the 
closet 


ALTHOUGH IT may be diffi- 
cult In Imagine losing your 
own skeleton, many people, 
particularly women, do It all 
the I line. It happen slowly and 
over a long period. 

Bones are nut dead, they are 
living tissue that Is lost, re- 
placed, and reshaped as the 
need demands. Calcium Is one 
of the minerals in bone, and 
each day Mime of II Is removed 
to help maintain (he blood cal- 
cium levels. The loss of bone 
calcium Is replaced by Ihe cal- 
cium you ent. When you with- 
draw mure culclum from (he 
bone than you deposit, (rouble 
begins. 

In the early sta|<cs, the cal- 
cium imbalance gradually 
makes ihe Imncs less dense, 
n ud more susceptible tu frac- 
ture. Eventually, (he negative 
calcium balance leads Io the 
disease known as osteoporo- 
sis. It is characterized by- 
buck pal n, loss of height , 
skeletal deformity, and a high 
Incidence of fractures. 

Post menopausal women are 
at particularly high risk for 
osteoporosis. Calcium loss Is 
Increased due to (lie decrease 
In estrogen In their bodies. 
However, tills does not deve- 
lop over night. In most women, 
it begins in their twenties. An 
csthiinled 5 per cent of (he 
bone Is lost for each decade. 
Wise food choices can help 
prevent this loss. 

Often, as we enter adult- 
hood, we decrease our nil Ik 
consumption with the thought 
that It is not needed since we 
are iui longer growing. Now 
(hat we know that bone conti- 
nually loses calcium for body 
functions, it Is easy in see 
that a healthy calcium Intake 
must be maintained throu- 
ghout life. The minimum 
dally requirement for calcium 
is 800 milligrammes. Several 
reports indicate that the aver- 
age adult female only receives 
500 ml 111 gr a nunc s of calcium 
per day! Therefore, the store- 
house in the bones continually ; 
lowers. 

The dairy group Is the rich- 
est source of calcium, and In- 
cludes milk, cheese, and yo- 
ghurt. It Is recommended that 
an adult choose two servings 
from this group dally. Low fat 
varieties are preferable. Milk 
Is versatile, and can be used 
in puddings, soups, and salad 
■ dressings. Also low fat, plain 
yoghurt may garnish fresh 
fruit, cereal, baked potato, 
salads or replace sour cream 
or mayonnaise. Other calcium 
rich foods include beans, 
tofu, nuts, and dark green, 
leafy vegetables. 

Another dietary factor that 
plays a critical role in bone 
calcium maintenance Is pho- 
sphorus. High levels of this 
nutrleut cause poor absorp- 
tion as well as an increase In. 
the bone loss of calcium, Two 
sources of phosphorus — meat 
and carbonated beverages — 
are specifically a problem. 
They are now being consumed 
In greater amounts, resulting 
In a high phosphorus Intake. 
In combination with the al- 
ready low calcium Intake, this 

( sets one up for osteoporosis. 
(United States Sports Aca- 
demy) 
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Creating an assignment 


AN INTERESTING method where one can improve on hlB hand- 
ling of a photographic subject is to create your own assignment. 
It Is just like doing a research on a topic for your school or col- 
lege. You need to tackle almost all the Important factors, study 
them and present them In an easy-to -understand approach. Us- 
ing a camera la somehow different from using pen 
and paper. But the idea is the same. You want to record facts, 
present issues and attempt to have a conclusion of some sort. 


First you must choose a subject. This Is a fairly exciting mat- 
ter. Depending on what you are Interested In, you can create a 
wide range of possible issues to Investigate. For example you 
can cover the start of school semester, where you follow 
students of all ages as they prepare to attend schools for the 
first day, how they get to their schools, their fears, their joys, 
making friends, preparing for the first class, taking a lunch 
break, buying books and others and going home.*Flrst day at 
school" could be your title. 


Preparing for such an assignment you would have to design- 
ate locations, probably choose a character, which you would 
follow all through the day as he or she experiences the first day 
problems, anxieties and expectations and finally make a satis- 


fying conclusion. 

Naturally there are many other possible assignments and It Is 
up to you to make your choice. But why make assignments In 
the first place? I think there are a number of benefits to be 
gained. For one there will be a purpose behind what you do and 
thus your abilities as a photographer can be tested and im- 
proved. A wide range of photographic skills will have to be used 
when doing an assignment; close ups, movement, action and 
others. Also you will be learning how to manipulate a certain 
situation that will probably occur only once In a lifetime. 

Mr Zoom 
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"Face’* by Ahmad Amir a 




Commodore Photofinishing Plant Co 

• ", . • •' ;. ; , . . •’ i. • • • ' ■ . . : 

Agent and Distributor of Kodak Products in Jordan. 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging colour photographs. 

.. ■ Location; Jabal Ai-'ljusieiri r .KJialid/ibii Al-WaJid Str.. 

; ' i / ■ . • P;6. Box 92 1 a? 9 Amman - Jordan. .... , . .. , . • 

'■ , Studio Tel: 619 1 90 * Ckminercfaf, department 616719 * The Laboratory 8 9 8 l' l 3 
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entertainment 



JNBAN TELEVISION 


Your TV Channel 6 

cn i i Hp pr ° L amn,es from 

^ September 14 to 20: J 



The world through animal eyes 










Kalhr>» HarrniU us Jenny l oud 
AND LOUD. Krliliij at lll:2l>. 

Saturday 14 Sep- 
tember 

• S Hi VII I NAM opiMHlu 
’•I- ' I Ik 1 I in.il 

7 51" In kilt 1 I •/?■!. 
j Gc (K't.'l V.iu ' [ ■ c 1 1 I >niitf pic- 
p.ucii plans lot hi> lm.il >>| - 
fan mu- iiifainst South Vum- 
nurn En the spring it tvg.in 
PrcNiilutc r hie n s gut eminent 
ttiis unable to hold the com- 
inuniMc back. iJa Nang and 
• Hue were occupied, and as 
the ‘convoy of tears’ into Sai- 
gon swelled to include 2 mill- 
ion refugees, the stage was 
set for the final act. 

YIO SATURDAY 
VARIETY Si IOW 

’ 10 20 FEATURE FILM. 
‘November Plan", starring 
Wayne Rogers. Elaine Joyce. 
Philip Sterling and Clifton 

> James. 

Sunday 15 Septeni- 

bor 

- ■: ^--JO The Comedy Series. 

RHODA 

;■ l" * 9.10 DOCUMENTARY. 

“THE NATURAL WORLD" 

> ':■ trough Animal 

f v byes : How do animals view 

Y ■' their surroundings? Can a 

; - . for example, see colour? 
t ' Would a scarlet coat really ap- 
. • pear like a red rag to u "bull. 1 

> And hmv do night- homing 

. Cd -* s and owls spot their prev 
.;$• * n Hie dark? Because animal 
is exes have evolved an adapted 
ll> their own special 

* needs, their view of the world 
r is often xciy dllferctil from 
:-J our own. Using sjvci.il vitko 
technisjHtfs and enmuras, -and 
•v’4 findings of the iiu>nI up- 

-lo-<l.i 1 v it- .search, iliis pin- 
iy| ihann nr .ilk-ntpU i>, visualize 

, ■ 


and .Vi ih ii <icly. as Malcolm Marti ruder. Starring In MACGRUDER 


l lie Jialui.il \v»ild ihnnigh ihv 
eyes «i| .1 wide vaiietv i>f iini- 

lli.i In 

1,1 “ ll I III. I.O\ |- IK) A I 

Monday 1 6 Sep- 
t ember 

* * JO WHO’S TUI: BOSS: 
nun is looking lor another 
job to gain some extra money. 

’ TIC SKI NULL!’, episode 
b the lasl episode 

10.2U WIDOWS, episode 
5: Harry runs a Night Club 
:md uses it as a place from 
which he plans for his opera- 
tions. The police discovered 
some clues and connected 
things together. IX»llv is plan- 
ning to .u rest Harry.' 

Tuesday 17 Sep- 
tember 

* 8:30 KATE AND ALU II 

•V: 10 FOR THE TERM OF 
HIS NATURAL LIFE, episode 
5. Hie last episode 

* («‘-0 FEATURE FILM, 
"Dallas starring. Gary 
Cooper. Ruth Roman and 
Steve Cochran. Cooper plays u 
man who comes to Dallas for 
revenge, in this moderately 
entertaining Western drama*. 
Ruth Roman supplies the 
necessary Imre i merest and 
■vteve Cochran does very well 
as one m Cooper’s victims. 

Wednesday 18 Sep- 
tember 

Comedy Set its 
I HUM S i'OMI'ANY 

11:111 Tin* Weekly |\i- 

Mlifi-''™ 5 IU,MAK - 


’ 10:21) MAGNUM 

Thursday 19 Sep- 
tember 

* NO place like 

HUME: Arthur plans to sell 
the house and move into a 
small flat with Beryl. His de- 
termination is increased by 
the growing aggravation of 
us current situation, not 
least that provided by his son- 

• in- law. Raymond. Equally 
irritated by Arthur’s attitude 
his offspring all leave home 
for other accommodation 
and Beryl goes with them. Is 
Ihis the end of Arthur’s prob- 
lems. or only a new begin- 
ning? 

! 9:10 FLYING DOCTORS 
episode 4 

-JAil F0X mystery 

THEATERE. "Paint me a 
^ r ? er ■ , Is ( he unknown 
P'^r.Luke Lorenz really 
dead? His wife Sandra doesn’t 
seem to mind. Thai’s because 
she s raking in all the cash 

Rhodes^* 1 dealer Vincent 

Friday 20 Septem- 
ber 

CHARGE CHARLES IN 

Ohn’M"™ ra - 

\NI) miTn .MACGRUDER 
AND LOUD. ‘Act of \Vur" : 

Ghetto gangs shoot and 
wm„Kj Naomi’s sister and 
N.umu s sister’s boyfriend on 
. r,1L ’ G.ps learn 

ni MiifcN .lie involved with 
the narcotics trade. 




|jf; Compromising positions 

t'i, 1 '* »Ol»« Die inuidcr 'iL’"!' 1 phi ianuL'fi n« VcmkT "" "cd nancy drew icpor. 

0 *">««■>• ■' toim r..ll ol ulTcciiL- ^ ‘"Staining. co!S. 

it uhiulumi MiiiKiisJ. Tiilih In uircring loads or 

Ha,>l JuliU iU,d Kdl ' ard , R» gShT^ 


KR 


Execution of a Dead Man 


"EaXECUTlON OF a Dead 
Man" is a recent production 
of Egyptian cinema, ventur- 
ing into a relatively untrodden 
area of film... that of espion- 
age. Made by one of the pro- 
mising young directors, Ali 
Abdei Khalck. the film is qu- 
ite a good attempt away from 
the traditional restrictions of 
Arab cinema. 

The film is set in 1972, 
(before the 1973 war or lib- 
eration) when Sinai was still 
under Israeli occupalion. It 
tells Hie story of Mansour El 
Toubi, a native of Sinai, who 
works ns a spy on his own 
country for the benefit of the 
Israeli intelligence. Mans- 
our is eventually caught bv 
Egypt iu n intelligence who in- 
stead of executing his death 
sentence use him as a decoy 
to send one of their own of- 
ficers (who is his splitting 
image) to work as a double 
agent. Captain Izz El Din's 
cover, however, is blown and 
his (rue identity found out 
bringing about the dramatic 
climax of the film. 

The suspense of the film is 
quite well sustained, with 
very Tew lapses in the drama- 
tic work out. The plot gathers 
momentum gradually and the 
whole sequence of events 
works up smoothly to the cli- 
max in a way that is neither 
loo elaborate nor too crude. 

Great care has also been 
given to detail. A special con- 
sultant for plastic surgery ob- 
served the steps taken in the 
film for the transformation of 
the hero’s looks. Both photo- 
graphy and music worked pos* 
S v gS in favour of the film, 
tl Shimi s expert camera — 
work and landscape shots in 
Sharm El Sheikh and the Suez 


Video tops 

[Latest arrivals 


• Police Academy 2 • 
The Dirty Dozen: 

Next Mission • Por- 
ky’s Revenge • The 
Squeez • Gold Run- 
ner • Waqt Ki Baat 
(Indian). Arab: • 

i Ana • Istighatha 

min Al-Alam Al- 

Akhar 


Popular movies 

• The Boys in Blue • 
Avalanche Ex- 

press • Vanishing 
Jo»U • Every Day 
One Day • Jinxed • 
Anne (Indian). 

Arab: • Dawriah 

nos Ei-Leil • Ihtaris 
mm Al-Khat 

Courtesy Video 
Shmelsani — Amman 


Gulf gave n dimension of real- 
ity to the setting and Omar 
Khairut s musical score nrn 
vided dramatic effect o/sS- 
spense where they were nee- 

But it is the performance of 
Ihe main characters that is 
the main stronghold of the 
film. Mahmoud Abdel Aziz in 
both roles (as Mansour the 
spy and as Captain Izz El Din. 
the intelligence officer) gave 
quite a convincing portrayal 
of (wo different characters, a 
performance that was both 
endearing and competent. Ye- 
hya El Fakharani as the Is- 
raeli intelligence officer gave 
another bright performance 
quite unlike the usual proto- 
types one usually expects 

Unfortunately though, this 
does not go for all other roles. 
Lai la Elwy as the affectionate 
sister over exaggerated her 
role and looked ridiculous as a 
dolled up bedouin girl. The fa- 
ther’s character was another 
flop with actions inconsistent 
with his patriotic nature (as 
when he gives Izz El Din away 
in exchange for his own son). 
Thul is why the finale docs 
not come as effective as it is 
meant to be. . . but Hie mess- 
age. (hough, is quite clear 
The father awaits the arrival 
of his son Mansour (who is 
being traded for his double), 
by the shore. Mansour throws 
himself into his father’s arms 
in a hearty embrace after ; 
which he was to drop dead, 
having been stabbed by his 
own father in an attempt to 
cleanse his shame and wipe 
out his (reason. 


NB: This film Is available on 
video tape at the Rainbow 
Video Centre. 


^ Music chart 

Top Ten On Demand 

1. Wham — Make it Big 

2. Alphavilie — Big in Ja* 

3. *Duran Duran — Wh* 
Boys 

1 4. Phil Collins — Colla- 
tion „ 

5. Paul Young r The Se- 
cret of Association 

6. Kool and the Gang - 
Emerge ncy 

7. Laura Branigan — 5,e11 
Control 

8. Madonna — Like a ' ,ir ' 

gin . ,, r 

9. Billy Ocean — Lovir 

1 Q B °Foreinger - I 
To Know What Love is 

Old Favourites On 
Demand 

1 . Michael Jackson *- 

Thriller .,1 

2. Lionel Richie — 

Night Long Thc 

3. Kenny Rogers — 

Gambler , _ ., l0 

4. Rod Stewart — lnfat» a 

5. Pink Floyed — The WaJI 

6. Bee Gees — Staying 
Alive 

Courtesy of Audio video b^ 

seller ■ 1 



iff 
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m M 

I-;**# 

North 

4 Q 10 8 4 3 
OK 10 8 
6 10 8 6 3 

4 2 

West _ East 

* J 8 4 $ 9 7 5 2 

0 K 2 6 A 0 7 5 4 

1 K Q 10 8 6 3 + J74 

South 

I a K 7 fl 5 2 

0 A Q 3 

0 Q J 
4 A 9 5 

Dealer South. Lave all 
The usual contract on this 
tial from French trials was 
Four Spades, attar West had 
'j-.fFcalled tn clubs. West leads 
ihe king of clubs and South 
>tns. 


Tn so far as there Ls any 
safety play on the trump suit, 
declarer should either lead the 
king from hand or lead low 
»P»rl 


LTTs n ii v. anu 

poshing can be done if East 
holds uiosc cards, 

. half the field fol- 

lowed this general line and 
encountered another hazard. 
When West captured the king 
of spades with the ace he ror 
she, ror the same deals were 
played in both open and 
women’s sections) played king 
and another diamond and was 
sole to overniff South on the 
third round. 

With a void In spades East 
might well have contested to 
the level of Five Clubs. If 
South foresees the danger, 
therefore, he should lead a 
low spade from hand, not the 
King. 

Hugh Kelsey’s latest book Is 
Squeezes (Oollancz, 
£7-S5>. To my mind, he goes 
rather quickly Into squeeze 
variations, so perhaps It Is 
more a book for players who 
know a, little about squeeze 
play rather than for those 
who do not. 


• *«***» 


entertainment 




Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle] 
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E. Dtzdarevlc (Yugoslavia) v 
A. J. Miles (England), Biel 
Open 1985. How did Tony 
Miles (Black to play) force a 


brilliant win ? Solvers fam- 
iliar with chess tactics may 
quickly spot his first two 
moves, but the grandmaster 
touch lies In a subtle follow- 
up. 


>7128 
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TARGET 

Ihe 

Word Game 


words of rour 
, raore can you make 
! 0m the letters shown here?’ 

I 


S A 

Q 

0 

u 

c 


u 

0 


In making a word, each letter 
may be used once only. Each 
word must contain the large 
lettter and there must be at 
least one 10-lctler word in 
the list. No plurals; no foreign 
words; no proper names. TO- 
DAY’S TARGET: 15 words, 
good; 18 words, very good; 
22 words, excellent. 


! SOLUTION ! 


Chess 

«Se h 2 KxB j> 9“ 

5BV j vft S 3 !® 

bJJ i Jt— s3; 

t threatened 4 . , , 

ss&Jjftefe’-: 


Target 


Also aulic caul coal coil cola 
cool laic lias loco LOQUA- 
CIOUS olio quail sail sial silo 
social soil solo soul squall 
usual. 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 




n. tuna., EASY SOLUTION 

T***' n» utopia. 12, Bedbug. 13. 
n2 B|a h. 24 ^tw 5‘ Bor «erllne. 17, Volaille. IB, Tension. 19, Snug 

2 ^- Plural. M. Oven. 30. Adverbs. 


L o=,; av n a«ant. K vSgSfi ??*■ “^Herb, 3, Kanaaroo. 4, Begonia, o. 
XtL ** nUdBe Y a§ os lf v . lB - 7 ' Cogent. 8, MlsalleB. 10, Title. 18, Dos- 
af • ^wte. 28, Memorabilia. SB, silhouette. 20. 
Br, ‘ W > ji c 5n' e Ij, ' t ewtBe. si. Dottngly. 32. Perhaps. 34. Antler. 35, 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

B Catches a bus and needs a 
pick-me-up ■'(6, 3) 

10 Fight back. Inexperienced (3i 

11 Does It say " Artificial dia- 
monds?" (81 

13 Stooped, opening the shed 
(4-Q) 

13 A great turn-out, thanks to 
lit? race-meeting (11 
<1 Bin? to have a beer sent 
round: It's bitter i4) 

(fi Heavens, Is that what’s sot me 
nicknamed "Tlio Saint? (2. 
8} 

17 It's obvious one will make a 
suggestion (8) 

18 The man met the bird by 
design (1) 

II A noisy meadow insect 14) 
il The whole ten went wild with 
rage (6) 

24 Dry-cells? <8. 7. 4) 

27 What you smilingly asked the 
waiter for? (6) 

19 When day-light returns, It’s 
behind the house ('*) 

49 The fruit can go In. back In 
the vegetable drawer (7) 

33 Paper bought only to throw 
away (8} 

35 Stern because telling one to 
do something (10) 

3S A diminutive fish (4) 

37 Find new accommodation for 
her back river ill 

38 Go to take the wood in, but 
It's no good (8) 

in iSomethlng a farmer’s likely 
to have? How about a car? (6) 

41 On key this time (3) 

42 Hot at fault in having no 
money I8j 



DOWN 

1 Does a power cut present no 
threat If you have It? (6-4) 

2 For someone who really en- 
joys It. left In a pastry (4> 

3 A sickening mess? (8) 

4 Suddenly said: "The butler 
will be on the day after” i7i 

6 A fine, stock? little fellow? 

I (6. Q. 1. 3) 

6 Taking on— lu a fight MO) 

7 Its narrow, Just aa you said 
18) 

8 Rather the child went In the 
ship (Bj 

10 The pay had risen, for ln- 
stance, one noticed, all round 

16 Last longer than Violet, who 
was driven round the bend fl) 

20 Tlie reverse Is true about the 
time after (0) 

22 Pointed the water-boy out (1) 

23 Your personal charm? Come 
on Itl {4, 4. 3) 

W Having been too thruatful, 
was ousted ( 10) 

26 Applause for the encore? 
(That's old!) (6-4) 

28 A rough “Go on. hall, alllyl” 
( 81 

31 Sounding excited about one 
picture (8) 

32 In case, somehow, rain gets in. 
which could be fatal fl) 

34 Could be one guess (O) 

15 Play a loud instrument (5) 

” MthThT “ r "•■** oB 

EU'SY PUZZLE 

. , *onoi* 

B Drink (81 

10 Levy (3) 

11 Perfect place (fl) 

12 Pareeltlo Insect |6) 


13 Canadian province (7i 

14 Laok of difficulty U) 

15 IndocemiLiinte lmsltion 


( 10 ) 

17 Mercurial (8) 

18 Stress m 

19 Comfortable (4) 

21 Disappear (8) 

24 E.g., Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (11) 

27 Involving more than 
one (8) 

29 Cooker (4j 

30 Descriptive words 17) 

33 UJ. state iB) 

36 Darling (10) 

3B Fool, slang (4) 

37 Tombstone Inscription 
(7) 

38 Usual (6f 

40 Agreement (Bj 

41 Writing fluid i3) 

42 Famous London street 

1 Charitable* M.0 1 

2 Seasoning plant |4) 

3 Australian marsupial 

4 irant with waxy 
flowers (1) 

5 Spendthrift ill) 

B E. European country 

7 Forceful Ly convincing 
16) 

8 Weapons 18} 

10 Name (&j 

16 Total loss of hope (1) 

20 Jog with the elbow i&) 

22 Innocence (7) 

23 Things worth re- 
membering (11) 

25 Outline (10) 

20 Eucharist container 

28 ^lnutorly (8) 

31 Lovingly (8) 

32 Maybe (7i 

34 Horn (8) 

35 Ferocious fifth (0) 

39 Italian capital (4) 





“Not only do we sot cheap school photos, but we get a mention 
In the Guinness Book o! Records.” 



septem 
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